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OUR HOSPITABLE AGE. 


“T cannot,” says Mr. Chesterton, “under- 
stand the people who take literature seriously ; 
but I can love them, and I do.” This is not, 
it seems to me, simply another confession of 
Mr. Chesterton’s innocent passion for all 
things obsolete. It is a confession also of his 
deep, instinctive militancy. He delights in 
smashing heads— always, of course, in a 
spirit of hilarious Christian charity. To 
the gratification of such a taste, serious people 
are necessary, for on the frivolous no quarrel 
can be fastened. Whatever he may say, how- 
ever, I cannot feel that the people who take 
literature seriously have really earned Mr. 
Chesterton’s love: they have not supplied 
him with a single good row. His peculiar 
romanticism has been as provocative as fore- 
thought and afterthought could make it. It 
has been carefully wild and regularly eccen- 
tric. In vain! Nobody has minded. As 
romantic in a world of realists, he can tempt 
no one to hurl a stone at him. Luckily for 
him, people who take other things seriously 
are less complacent, and he has been able, 
by making political, religious, and social 
orthodoxy terrifying to the orthodox, to stir 
up as much trouble as he liked. 

If schools no longer divide us, neither do 
smaller technical squabbles generally. Surely 
there never was a time when the breaking of 
rules was less exciting for the innovators. We 
have, indeed, an immense zest for freshness; 
we seem actually, for the moment, to have put 
the pleasure of surprise on a level with the 
pleasure of recognition. In strangeness we 
find a delightful challenge. I know that an 
occasional protest is heard. There are critics, 
for example, who deny that Mr. Shaw writes 
plays, but such judgments rouse no animosity. 
They neither pack nor empty the playhouse; 
they inspire no manifestoes. And if those 
who utter them fancy they have wounded Mr. 
Shaw, they have failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the fact that his irreverent treatment 
of Shakespeare as moralist and thinker was 
not in the least mitigated by his respect for 
Shakespeare as dramatic artist. In other 
words, they have failed to take the hint that 
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a dramatist as such need not rank too high | gent, skepticism has sufficed. It is a way of 
in his seale of values, and it is not surprising | 


if even his intemperate enthusiasm for Brieux 
has left them without a clue. Critics, again, 


will oceasionally complain that Mr. Wells has | 


mixed his modes, has been so careless or so 
perverse as to spoil a promising treatise by 
casting it in fictional form, and such com- 
plaints are often sufficiently just. Only, I 
hardly think they help us to understand Mr. 
Wells. I imagine that one of the things he 
finds most exasperating at times is the silly 
popular bias in favor of fiction. If he has 
yielded to it, if he has continued to write 
novels year after year, is it not largely because 
he has been unwilling to restrict himself to 
an audience of specialists, indurated theorists 
whom no theory can be expected to prick into 
action? He wanted to vitalize unsophisticated 
minds. All his passion has been so expended ; 
he has none left over to discuss whether he 
really is a novelist. Besides, it is clear enough 
that he does not regard the novel as sacrosanct. 
It is only a means to the more ample and 
passionate apprehension of reality; it may be 
copious and loose, as with the Russians, or 
neatly articulated, as with Flaubert, and be 
a novel none the less. 

If the writers themselves have been rel- 
atively indifferent to the metaphysics of lit- 
erary forms, the public has been even more 
so. Indeed, this is the wholesome instinct of 
the public in every age, an instinct invaluable 
to the initiator. The public has asked, as 
always, simply to be amused, to be stimulated, 
to be diverted, to be shocked, to be touched or 
consoled, without stopping to inquire how 
these admirable and mysterious effects are to 
be achieved. It has sensibly left all that to 
the craftsmen. Discussions of theory may 
have fluttered the coterie, but even there 
they have been far from violent. It is 
not, we may be sure, that fanatics are no 
longer born in our luminous time; fanatics 
enliven every period, and the coterie has for 
them a fatal fascination. It is rather that the 
literary allegiances of yesterday — excited 
attachments to realism, romanticism, what 
not '—have ceased everywhere to be passions 
and have become simple preferences. Even a 
fanatic will not walk to the stake for a pref- 
erence,—simply to vindicate his inborn fanat- 
icism. As for the average man, supposing 
him to have any interest in the matter at all, 
a large and free, if not always quite intelli- 








avoiding passionate error, and perhaps he has 
acted unknowingly on the hint of Renan, who 
was able to found a whole philosophy on the 
fear of dupery. “Ah! je fais bien mes com- 
pliments 4 ceux qui sont siirs de ces choses- 
la! Le mieux est de ne rien affirmer, ou bien 
de changer d’avis de temps en temps. Comme 
ca, on a des chances d’avoir été au moins une 
fois dans le vrai.” 

In all this growing mildness and reason- 
ableness, it is easy to trace the gradual pene- 
tration of the literary consciousness by an 
idea that had already cast its reconciling 
light over the squabbles of philosophers and 
scientists. I mean, of course, the idea of the 
relativity of things, of the provisional nature 
of our truth. That idea has long been so 
familiar that we find it difficult to realize 
what heeatombs of victims were sacrificed in 
the past to the Absolute — absolute truth, 
absolute beauty. I suppose few critics would 
be inclined nowadays to dispute Pater’s dic- 
tum that the definition of beauty becomes 
unmeaning and useless in proportion to its 
abstractness, and that to find for it no univer- 
sal formula, but the formula which expresses 
most adequately this or that special manifesta- 
tion of it, is the true business of students of 
wsthetics. Obviously this is a task which can 
never be finished, as long as we write at all. 
And it is a task which may well fascinate us 
by reason of the play it gives to all that is 
supple, ingenious, and sympathetic in our 
minds. But the critic has another reward: 
he is able to repay, in a measure, the debt 
he is under to such as have given him pleas- 
ure, and to repay it in the most satisfying 
way, by communicating his pleasure to others. 
He will be on his guard against any premature 
stiffening of the sensibilities, which would 
restrict his pleasure. Convinced that beauty, 
like everything else, is relative, he will speak 
mild words. He will be little likely to repeat 
the gesture of Canute. He will, with what- 
ever reluctance, grant to realists, romantics, 
symbolists, impressionists,— yes, he will grant 
also to imagists and futurists,—the right to 
live. 

Such catholicity is irresistibly seductive to 
the critic, whose business is appreciation and 
who has no higher hope than to make visible 
beauty that was formerly hidden. Fortunate 
are the Olympians—a Pater, an Anatole 
France — who are privileged to rebuke by 
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silence alone, and who, in the very act of 
selection, register a judgment. The journey- 
man critic can never hope to be so fastidious ; 
the presses set him his task. He will have to 
bear more than they the distrust which 
attaches, in some measure, to all who dis- 
criminate their enthusiasms. He works in 
haste; he wants detachment. If he has been 
bored and happens to have wit, he will not 
always restrain the impulse to be pungent. 
Well, these are human limitations, and even 
pungency is not despicable. I think we would 
not spare the touch of malice that has sharp- 
ened more than one critic’s vision in the past, 
and it would be sheer hypocrisy to pretend 
that we have become too tender to relish the 
joys of gladiatorship. We are not ready to 
ask the critic to refrain from judging on the 
ground that he may be throttling an infant 
truth. As long as the progeny of error is at 
least equal to the progeny of truth, a little 
throttling will be in order. Besides, the critic’s 
modesty mercifully delivers him from a pom- 
pous and cautious responsibility. To assume 
it would be to show that he cherished illusions 
as to his own importance, and that he had 
forgotten how little harm the follies of eriti- 
cism have done in the past. 

Where so much mildness is the modern 
rule, however, there is one quarrel that has 
not been composed. This is really a human, 
rather than a literary quarrel: the quarrel 
between parents and children,— the old up- 
holding the authority of departed gods, the 
young striving to enlarge the Pantheon. 
Although we now understand this quarrel in 
all its pathetic implications, we do not, 
luckily, remain indifferent to its successive 
manifestations. How stirring most of us 
found the assault on the Victorians at the 
turn of the century! Only now is the bitter- 
ness losing its foree. The lately dead are 
rivals of the living. Yes, and they are more 
than rivals. They are, often enough, dis- 
earded props and models as well. A vigorous 
ego will revenge itself for such servitude as 
immoderate admiration implies. It is too 
wounding to self-esteem. Witness the venom 
with which Nietzsche vindicated his maturity 
against discipleship to Schopenhauer. And 


those whom Zola had warmed in his bosom, 
buried their fangs in his flesh. Zola has been 
terribly reviled. I think we ought to remem- 
ber the nobility of his acquiescence: “After 
all, it is the eternal law—children devour 





their fathers. I make no complaint. Nature 
has willed it so.” 

Apart from the antagonistic interests that 
divide youth from age, apart from the dif- 
ference of animal heat and consequently of 
emotional values, apart from the difference 
of experience and vision, there is another 
reason for their eternal quarrel: I mean the 
difference in their curiosity. There is no use 
in pretending that our curiosity lasts for- 
ever. No, it wears out like youth, like beauty, 
like ardor, like everything else. Our curiosity, 
which is always scourging us as with a lash 
to renewed effort, is opposed even from the 
first by our natural human indolence; and 
there comes a time, whether early or late, 
when indolence triumphs. Why not? What 
could be more exhausting than a prolonged 
exercise of the critical faculty, always alert, 
always challenging, and yet flexible enough 
to submit itself to one enthusiasm after 
another? To be asked to make up one’s mind 
afresh about the merits of every youngster 
that comes up out of the unknown, becomes 
at last intolerable to most of us. Small 
wonder, then, if occasionally an aging pon- 
tiff, anxious to keep for a little his hard-won 
certitudes, invokes the terror of the law and 
consigns the newest aspirant to perdition. 
What! are there not gods enough already! 
It is a ery that can stir our sympathy in 
moments of weariness and disenchantment, 
but to accept it involves a denial of life 


itself. GrorGE BERNARD DONLIN. 








LITERARY AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 





(Special Correspondence of THE D1At.) 

There seems to be no diminution in the 
output of war books in all the European 
capitals. For instance, the well-known Paris 
publisher, Delagrave, said to me recently: 
“In our list of new publications to appear 
during the hostilities, you will find that most 
of them bear on the events of the moment, 
which is in fact the dominant feature of 
about all that issues from the French press 
at this time”; and in the catalogue which he 
gave me, I noted that twenty-two out of the 
twenty-eight volumes mentioned have to do 
with the present conflict or with subjects 
connected therewith. 

In England the native supply does not 
satisfy the craving for war literature; so the 
London publishers turn to Paris for a fresh 
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supply. One of the more recent and best of 
these translations is that of the book of 
Lieutenant Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, men- 
tioned in my April contribution to THe Dist, 
which in its English dress will appear under 


the title, “Our Fight for Right,” or “The | 


Gods in the Battle,”—the author and pub- 
lisher not being agreed on this point in the 
last letter which I received from London. 
But they were of one mind as regards the 
sub-title—*A French Democrat’s Answer to 
‘Above the Battle’ of Romain Rolland.” The 
translator will be Lady Frazer, wife of the 
author of “The Golden Bough,” and the 
preface will be by Mr. H. G. Wells, “the great 
novelist and pro-allied socialist,” as Lieu- 
tenant Loyson describes him to me. In the 
English edition, the text will be reduced by 
a third. 

One of the best of the French war books 
has not, I think, reached America; though 
I believe it has appeared in London. I refer 
to the “Journal d’un Simple Soldat” (Paris: 
Hachette, 3 frs. 50), by Gaston Riou, a young 
man remarkable in many respects. The 
volume is dedicated to Guglielmo Ferrero, and 
the preface is by Senator Edouard Herriot, 
Mayor of Lyons. The author travelled ‘iin 
Germany before the present war, and you 
see and feel on almost every page that he 
knew well and liked the older and better 
Fatherland. It was his duty at the front to 
pick up the wounded; and while engaged in 
this dangerous work, he himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner by the Germans. From a 
long unpublished letter by M. Riou, I select 
the following passages, chiefly because they 
so well illustrate the splendid moral and gay 
spirit of the French soldier of to-day: 

I wrote this book when I was starving in prison. 
I wished to leave to my intended something of apedt. 
The reader will perceive that the tone which pervades 
it is intimate. say little about ideas, which is the 
reason, perhaps, why it has succeeded. In a word, 
this book is truly a “sacred union” one; it is myself, 
my dream, my reason for living. Well, I did not have 
to bore my fiancée too much with it, for as soon as 
the packages began to come from France, my com- 
pas in captivity chose me as their president and 

was kept so busy distributing the food that I found 
time to write only two more chapters. I have now 
married her whom I often refer to in my book, and, 
though my wounds have healed, my leg, which con- 
tinues to be weak, allows me to take only short walks 
with her. This wife has a fine voice and she would 
sing you the songs that I like; and because she is 
proud of her poilu, she would read you the high- 
— mention, which I have just received, in 

es. 

My dream has been a France, the a and 
champion of intellectual liberty and fraternity. There 
was nothing chauvinistic in this. I do not like the 
Frepch who wish for a Prussianized France. I am a 
son of ’89, and not one of those who say, This idea 
is true because it is French, but rather, This idea 








will become French because it is true. Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Calvin, Pascal, Descartes, La Bruyére, Jean 
Jacques, Voltaire, Michelet, Lamennais,—ali are inno- 
vators; and if they lived to-day, they would defend 
France not only as one defends his land, his factory, 
but as something ideal, sacred, human, and by so 
doing would defend in her one of the best champions 
of the ideal of humanity. Viewed in this light, they 
are true Christians, for in the free spirit of these 
great Frenchmen there is more true Christianity than 
in the political clericalism of our most sincere present- 
day French catholics. 

The illustrator of the book was a fellow 
captive of the author; and this is how M. 
Riou, a Protestant, presents his collaborator, 
a Jew, thus offering us another charming 
description of the French soldier and a 
further example of the “sacred union” which 
now prevails in France: 

Jean Hélés, an interesting artist, is the pseudonym 
of Jean Le Seyeux, who, a boy, was doing his mili- 
tary service when the war broke out. His father 
is a well-to-do dealer in antiques and his mother is 
of Jewish origin. He is the nephew of the actors 
Worms and Barretta. Full of animal spirits, always 
in good humor, the gayest of our band, he was so 
starved with the rest of us that he could not rise 
from his bed of straw. But yet he killed the heavy 
hours by making cubist caricatures, while I managed 
to smuggle in the food necessary to keep his body 
and soul together until the home packages began to 
arrive. And all the time he kept on drawing and 
drawing. Some of the work made under these semi- 
tragic conditions is found in the pages of my book. 
Little by little I learned Jean’s history,—how he 
made the designs for a large fashionable dress-maker 
of Paris, how he was the author of a successful 
“revue,” ete. He is, too, a born decorator, and I 
am sure he will make his mark. 

In strong contrast with this light-hearted 
study of the war is the more scientific 
“Enseignements Psychologiques de la Guerre” 
(Paris: Flammarion, 3 frs. 50), by the 
learned. Dr. Gustave Le Bon. This book 
shows us that the present struggle absorbs 
not only the energy of men of action like 
Gaston Riou, but also occupies the attention 
of philosophers. Dr. Le Bon finds in this 
conflict a grandiose illustration, a striking 
confirmation, of the psychologic principle 
which he has already striven in other works 
to establish. He had applied these principles 
to the study of diverse historical crises, espe- 
cially to the French Revolution; and now by 
applying them to the conflagration raging at 
this moment, the author throws much welcome 
light on certain of its obscure sides, while at 
the same time he does not let his patriotism 
run too much away with his judgment. In 
this connection he has written me: 

I have been very muck absorbed of late with my 
new book, “Les Premiéres Conséquences de la Guerre,” 
where is to be found more than one consequence inter- 
esting to Americans. Naturally the chief one is that 
the assimilation of your Germans, which you thought 
complete, has not at Pall been accomplished, and what 
is more, could not be accomplished. Your Germans 
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are the enemy within. We have them from without. 
But the danger from the first is not less than that 
from the second. 

The state of public mind which produces 
these high-spirited books is echoed in any 
afternoon’s conversation in the literary circles 
of Paris. Let me give some examples of this. 
An academician said to me apropos of the 
German excesses in poor Belgium: “Talley- 
rand summed the whole thing up when he 
remarked: ‘It is easy to militarize a civilian 
but impossible to civilize a soldier.’” A 
leading critic added: “A great people is not 
the one that concocts the most asphyxiating 
gases but the one that does most to advance 
civilization.” And here is the language of 
the venerable René Fouret, head of the great 
publishing house of Hachette, who had retired 
from business long before the war broke out, 
but who immediately went into harness again: 

We have entered upon the third year of the struggle, 
and I think that our friends the English and Russians 
and we may consider with a certain pride the route 
we have traversed together. What an enormous effort 
we have had to make to be able to stand up success- 
fully against the attacks of the most powerful enemy 
that has ever existed. I find myself ever asking 
myself the question by what miracle we have been 
able to escape that iron grip. The sympathy we 
have awakened among the true friends of France is 
very precious to us and sustains us in this hard trial. 
And another elder, Camille Flammarion, the 
popularizer of astronomy, has attained the 
calmness of soul which permits him to be 
engaged at the present moment “in classing 
my papers for a future volume of psychic 
studies.” 

We should expect to find the same temper 
prevalent in the art circles of esthetic 
France; and such is indeed the case. I give 
a single example of this. The city of Rheims 
organized a few months ago a public subscrip- 
tion to come to the aid of “the victims of the 
bombardment,” and invited one of its ablest 
sculptors, M. Léon Chavalliaud, to prepare an 
appropriate commemorative plaquette, which 
he has done most artistically and at the same 
time most cuttingly. On the obverse we see 
the Kaiser, torch in hand, skulking away over 
the prostrate form of a mother and her 
suckling babe; in the background, the grand 
old cathedral in flames, while two avenging 
angels, with drawn glave, are driving before 
them the cowering imperial incendiary. 
Across the bottom of the bronze is engraved 
this verse of Victor Hugo’s: 

Qu’est cela? C’est la nuit. 
On the reverse is represented the grand square 
of Rheims, with the statue of Joan of Are in 
the centre; in the foreground, the Gallic cock 
standing proudly erect on the breast of the 
fallen Prussian eagle, while the morning sun, 





rising resplendent in the background, lights 
up the motto of France, “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” At the bottom one reads the 
continuation of the poet’s line: 
Et que sera la fin? L’Aurore. °° 

I seize the occasion to add that M. 
Chavalliaud is not alone in France to-day 
in receiving inspiration from Victor Hugo, 
whose clear and virile poems of the First 
Empire and the defeat of 1870 ‘are now on 
everybody’s lips. You see them in newspaper 
editorials, they are quoted in parliamentary 
speeches and in funeral orations, and they 
are sung in the hospitals to the wounded 
soldiers. Victor Hugo was never so great in 
his home-land as he is at the present hour. 

Before dismissing this art object, let me 
say, in case any Americans may: wish to aid 
in the good work which it promotes, that 
this beautiful plaquette is made of four 
different metals ranging in price from those 
in bronze at 10 francs to those in gold at 
1,800 franes; and they can be had from M. 
Mirguet, Treasurer of the Compagnie de 
Sauveteurs, Rheims. 

And all this fine national and patriotic 
spirit comes well out in the noble language 
of a great public man of France who flour- 
ished over a century before Talleyrand; whom 
I was quoting a moment ago,—Guillaume du 
Vair, statesman and orator, chancellor of 
France during the sixteenth century and 
author of an admirable book, admirable espe- 
cially at this time,—“Traité de la Constance 
et Consolation és Calamities Publiques” 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey, 3 frs. 50). This new 
edition, the first in three hundred years, has 
been edited by the learned Professor Jacques 
Flach, of the College of France and member 
of the Institute. Written during the siege of 
Paris in the reign of Louis XIL., it is a fine 
example of courage and faith under great 
difficulties, and hence its significance and 
value to-day. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the Chancellor, showing a strong and brave 
face. Might it not be well just now to 
translate this vigorous and manly book for 
American readers? . 

This whole subject of civic courage suggests 
the telling here of the history of one of the 
literary incidents of the never-to-be forgotten 
or forgiven destruction of Louvain, particu- 
larly as I am able to give it in the words, here 
published for the first time, of one of the 
actors on the scene. Professor C. de la Vallée- 
Poussin, the distinguished mathematician of 
the late University of Louvain, who spent the 
last college year in America, thus relates the 
rise and fall of one of his books: 
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The burning of Louvain, which I witnessed from 
beginning to end, began on the evening of August 
25th, and was conducted systematically under the 
direction of the German authorities, who removed the 
inhabitants on the 27th. The conflagration continued 
until the end of the month. The centre of the city, 
with the exception of the City Hall, where were the 
German headquarters, was entirely destroyed. On the 
27th or 28th, my publisher’s printing office, which 
was in that part of the town, was completely gutted, 
and a majority of the works of the professors of the 
university, kept there in stock, wiped out. That is 
how my “Cours d’Analyse” was lost. The third edi- 
tion of Volume IT. was in press when the catastrophe 
happened, the first 200 pages having been printed. 
All that is left is the series of proof-sheets which I 
had in my possession at the time. But the new mat- 
ter contained in that volume has been completed and 
published in my article which appeared in this year’s 
“Transactions of the American Mathematical Society.” 
This same matter will also be given in a work which 
is on the point of being printed in the “Collection 
des Monographies Borel,” under the title, “Intégrales 
de Lebesgue.” (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 3 frs.) 
The third edition of Volume I. of this work 
is exceedingly rare because the stock was also 
burnt at Louvain. Professor Herman Betz, 
of Cornell, says on this point: 

I have never been able to understand why this 
third edition of Volume I. could not be had during 
1914 in bookstores or anywhere else on the continent. 
Yet when I was in Paris that year Gauthier-Villars 
and other concerns told me the entire supply was 
exhausted. Finally, on my return to Germany, I 
found one copy at G. Fock & Co.’s, in Leipsic, and I 
was told it was the only one for sale in the whole 
country. 


Professor Oswald Veblen, of Princeton, says: 
“IT should guess that there are not over a 
dozen copies of this third edition in this 
country. I got mine second hand.” Professor 
M. B. Porter, of the University of Texas, who 
has reviewed this volume in the “Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society,” Vol- 
ume XX., p. 77, says: “There were perhaps 
four copies of this third edition imported by 
G. E. Stechert, of New York,” and this last 
named firm informs me: 

We hap to have two copies of Volume IT. in the 
second edition. Of Volume I. in the third edition, 
we secured a copy from one of our customers in order 
to make a photographic reprint abroad. This reprint 
may soon be finished and we hope to import some 
copies via Switzerland. The reprint will be about as 
good as the original. The original publisher could 
not have made the reprint at the present time, such 
things being best done in Germany. 

Naturally the Louvain publisher “could 
not have made the reprint at the present 
time,” his printing-office being in ashes; but 
I know of at least one Paris house that could 
have done the work quite as well as any 
German house, and it is highly probable that 
the same thing is true of the Clarendon Press 
of Oxford. Furthermore, in this way not 
only would the uncertainties of transporta- 
tion “vid Switzerland” have been avoided, 





but there would be no ground for those mixed 
feelings, to use a mild term, which Professor 
de la Vallée-Poussin is sure to experience 
when he learns that the subjects of the same 
nation who ruthlessly destroyed his book and 
his home are imperfectly restoring the first; 
and the poignancy of his dissatisfaction will 
not be lessened by the fact that at this moment 
he is seeking a refuge in France, where he 
was recently made a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences in place of Pro- 
fessor Felix Klein, of Goettingen, who 
resigned for “patriotic reasons,” as he stated. 
THEODORE STANTON. 
September 25, 1916. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 

TREITSCHKE IN HIS LECTURE-ROOM, or in fact 
anywhere and in any circumstances, has an 
interest for us now that he would not have 
had three years ago. Hence the readiness of 
attention turned to one of the pages of a 
learned society’s report in which the famous 
Berlin professor figures with some of the nat- 
uralness of life. The published account of 
the third annual meeting of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences has a reminiscent 
paper by President Nicholas Murray Butler 
descriptive of his first visit to Europe thirty 
years ago. In Berlin he attended lectures at 
the university, and among others “there were 
the Monday evening popular discourses by 
von Treitschke, who was at the very height 
of his influence and power. To listen to these 
discourses was, for the first few moments, dis- 
tinetly disagreeable, since von Treitschke’s 
deafness left him without any power to 
control his voice. In consequence it was 
frequently almost painful to listen to his 
utterance. It was not long, however, before 
one forgot the utterance in the vividness and 
vigor of what the man was saying. That at 
the end of a generation his social and political 
philosophy was to shake the whole world with 
the evidence of its power was little dreamed 
of in those days. True, von Treitschke’s 
attacks on England, and on America as well, 
seemed even then to be very bitter and very 
frequent. But they proceeded so plainly from 
a complete misconception of the Anglo-Saxon 
character and temperament that they did not 
seem likely to be practically influential. 
Treitschke’s favorite complaint against both 
Englishmen and Americans was that they 
were hypocrites and nations of mere shop- 
keepers making pretense to the possession of 
cultivation. More than once he said, with the 
most astonishing emphasis, that England and 
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Englishmen were lost to all idealism and that 
they possessed no national vigor. Interest- 
ing as this was, it was not long before the 
basis on which it rested made itself plain. 
Treitschke could not understand how any 
nation or people could prefer commone sense 
to logical perfection, and so, when the Anglo- 
Saxons, deterred by common sense, failed to 
carry out to their logicai conclusions certain 
professed principles of conduct, he accused 
them of hypocrisy.” 


THE EVOLUTION oF Lorp DunprEary from 
an inconspicuous old-man part of a few lines 
to the highly amusing creation of which our 
elders have told us in their reminiscences of 
the elder Sothern, has just been related by 
the latter’s son in his volume of personal 
recollections, one of the notable books of the 
season. The same story in its hero’s own 
words and handwriting, is contained in a five- 
page manuscript that has lately come into the 
possession of a New York collector, Mr. 
Walter R. Benjamin. It runs in part as fol- 
lows: “After being at Laura Keene’s Theatre 
three months, ‘Our American Cousin’ was 
produced. The part of Dundreary was given 
to me. It was a second old man of about fifty 
or sixty lines at utmost. I refused to play it 
unless I might entirely rewrite it and put in 
new scenes. Permission was given and the 
piece ran about 150 nights.” The ambiguous 
beginning of this passage refers of course to 
Sothern’s three months of not very notable 
work at Laura Keene’s Theatre before the 
chance offered for making a name for himself 
in the part of an indolent, inept, stammering 
English lord. As a matter of fact, Tom 
Taylor’s comedy, as written by him, put but 
forty-seven lines into the mouth of Dundreary. 


READERS’ RAPTURE is as old as written 
romance. A classic instance from compara- 
tively modern times is that of the Spanish 
student mentioned in Barrano Porreno’s “Life 
and Deeds of Philip III.” The king was 
standing one day, says the historian, on the 
baleony of the palace at Madrid, when his 
attention was arrested by the strange conduct 
of a student who was reading a book on the 
opposite bank of the Manzanares and every 
now and then stopped to beat his forehead 
and make other gestures indicative of mirth 
and ecstasy. “Yonder student,” remarked 
the king, “is either out of his wits or is read- 
ing the history of Don Quixote.” Another 
well-known illustration of the absorbing 
power of a book (this time not a work of 





fiction, but a romance of real life) oceurs in 
Boswell’s “Johnson.” On his return from 
Italy Sir Joshua Reynolds chanced upon 
Johnson’s life of Savage somewhere in Devon- 
shire and began to read it, though he knew 
nothing of its author, as he stood with his 
arm resting on a chimney-piece. So strongly 
did it seize upon his attention that he could 
not lay the book down until he had finished 
it, when to his astonishment he found his arm 
quite benumbed. Once more, and this time 
from an incident at the other end of the 
world. Professor Frederick M. Padelford 
tells the following anecdote in the current vol- 
ume of the “Journal of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences,” his paper being entitled 
“The National Growth in Culture.” He says: 
“One day I chanced to be in the circulation 
room of the Seattle Public Library, and I 
noticed a man, rather shabbily dressed and 
rather grimy in appearance, doubled over a 
table and so absorbed in his book that he had 
not taken time to sit down. There he hung 
in an agony of interest, one leg twisted around 
the leg of the table by way of anchorage. My 
curiosity got the best of me, and I was rude 
enough to glance at the title of the book. It 
was the ‘Metaphysics of Aristotle!’ Well, if 
this man was reading that book, what were 
the other fifty men reading?” Many besides 
the hero of Emily Dickinson’s little poem eat 
and drink the precious words of a good book. 


POPULAR APPRECIATION OF IMAGISM AND FREE 
VERSE exceeds expectation and gives food for 
thought as to the enduring merits of these 
latest forms of imaginative literature. It is 
significant that our large public libraries are 
recording a growing demand for the poems 
of certain recent writers whom the more con- 
servative refuse to recognize as poets at all. 
Whatever our personal preferences, however 
much we may prefer “In Memoriam” to the 
“Spoon River Anthology,” we cannot blink 
the fact that the love of poetry now noted 
with approval where formerly, the love of 
fiction held undisputed sway, is not confined 
to appreciation of Tennyson and Longfellow 
and Browning and Lowell. Interesting evi- 
dence of this popular liking for later writers 
in this domain of literature is furnished by 
the observant official in charge of the open- 
shelf room, as it is called, in the St. Louis 
Public Library. She reports: “In point of 
issue, the most noteworthy fact has been the 
sudden interest attaching to modern poetry. 
The work of the great poets has never lacked 
appreciation, but the contrary has been true 
of those untried by time, up to the present 
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year, when the greatest demand for present- | and this would tend to elicit the indignant 


day poets, such as Masefield, Noyes, Bynner, 
Masters, the Imagists and writers of free 





verse has developed. Masters’s ‘Spoon River | 
Anthology’ has never found a place on the | just what no one can truthfully say of my 


regular shelves, having been steadily reserved 
since its publication, while ‘The Poetry Jour- 
nal’ is in constant demand. That this interest 
is general is evident from the assertions of 
the book-sellers, whose sales along this line 
have been amazingly large.” 


LATERATURE OF POWER VERSUS LITERATURE 
OF KNOWLEDGE seems in a certain manifest 
sense —a too grossly manifest sense, it may 
be objected — to have got the worst of it, for 
the time being at least. Goethe and Schiller 
and Lessing and Wieland and Herder have 
gone down before Treitschke and Bernhardi 
and a few others of that truculent company. 
At a meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation a year ago Mr. John Cotton Dana 
delivered himself, in a characteristic and 
highly acceptable manner, of some rather 
acidulous reflections on the public library’s 
place and work in the world of to-day. His 
remarks, unlike the cut-and-dried addresses 
commonly heard in such conferences, pictured 
unsparingly the undeniable paucity of influ- 
ence exerted by the library on the progress 
of events and the destinies of nations. In 
accents of something like bitterness and cha- 
grin he went on: “Some have said to me that 
it were better for mankind if in my own 
library work I put less emphasis on industry 
and more on culture and uplift; less on mere 
books and more on books of power; less on 
directories and more on Walter Pater and 
Henry Van Dyke. And I must reply by saying 
that the nations that have most freely wal- 
lowed for several centuries in ‘books of 
power’ are the ones which are now wading 
deepest in one another’s blood.” Neverthe- 
less there is at least a possibility of fallacy 
in the implied argument — the fallacy of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc. How immeasurably 
more deplorable might have been the world’s 
condition to-day if it had never worked its 
way up to a literature of power! 


EDITORIAL COLLOQUIALISMS, or, in less stilted 
phrase, slang from the sanctum, may be found 
rather freely used in those neat little notes 
of regretful rejection with which it is appar- 
ently expected that the pang of getting back 





even though unuttered query, “Why unavail- 
able? A thing is unavailable when it cannot 
be availed of or turned to use; and that is 


story [or poem, or essay], which is the most 
available thing ever written.” Later it would 
be politely objected by the courteous editor 
that the contribution so unwillingly returned 
by him was somewhat lacking in appeal, or 
failed to convince, or showed a deficiency of 
compelling power. Still later it became cus- 
tomary to affect a sort of jocular sympathy 
with the unfortunate one in his or her fruit- 
less attempt to carry the editorial outworks, 
and perhaps the contributor’s failure to “put 
it over” this time would be rendered less dis- 
appointing by an invitation to “come back” 
with something else in the near future. The 
October “Atlantic” has a short humorous- 
satiric essay on “Some Reasons for Being 
Rejected,” and among the reasons are alleged 
lack of “ginger,” of “pep,” of “kick,” and 
of “punch.” After all, is it of much use to 
try to sugar-coat the pill of rejection? By 
any writer of experience the refusal of a man- 
uscript can be gulped down in its unsweet- 
ened form with less of nausea than when 
soaked in a saccharine solution. 


CRITICIZING THE CRITICS has long been a 
peculiarly gratifying exercise of intellectual 
acumen among those who find their delight in 
splitting hairs. If the critical scholarship of 
a Wolf could demolish the traditional Homer, 
how much more glorious must it be to over- 
throw Wolf! Augustus De Morgan, para- 
phrasing Swift, printed in his “Budget of 
Paradoxes” some witty lines, beginning: 

Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad injin- 
itum. ‘ 
The last and least in this chain of parasites 
probably imagines itself the lord of all the 
rest. Among the season’s books is a bright 
and thoughtful treatise by Mr. James P. 
Kelley on the right use of English—“Work- 
manship in Words”—in which the author 
takes occasion to criticize the critics, and 
among them Professor Lounsbury, Professor 
Brander Matthews, and Matthew Arnold. 
Not in a malicious or unworthy spirit is this 
done, however, but rather with the feeling 
that, as the author expresses it, “he who does 
anything for the right use of words, does so 


an unacceptable manuscript will be rendered | much for character, for conduct, for happi- 
less poignant. 
allege “unavailability” in a rejected offering; | 





At first it used to suffice to | ness,” and that careless writing is discourtesy 


to the reader. Protest is rightly raised against 
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the incorrect use df “shall” and “will,” 
though it might have sufficed to censure the 
wrong use of “will” alone, since “shall” has 
become almost obsolete with the mass of cur- 
rent writers. Another useful book that this 
season has produced in the same branch of 
critical scholarship is Miss Dora K. Ranous’s 
“Good English in Good Form.” Here there 
is no calling of names, no citing of specific 
instances of error from designated authors; 
and a captious reader should feel the less 
incentive to pick flaws in the work. Neverthe- 
less he might remark with some surprise that 
so correct a writer and so keen a detective of 
even minor mistakes allows herself to write: 
“However one may find his subject, in order 
to do good work he should always look up the 
facts regarding it, wherever they can be 
found.” For “his” and “he” a careful writer 
might be expected to substitute “one’s” and 
“one,” or it would perhaps be better to 
remodel the sentence. It.is an endless game 
of chase, this criticism of critics, and doubt- 
less leads too often (as this very paragraph is 
in danger of illustrating) to an absurd exalta- 
tion of trifles. je 


READING AND TEACHING do not always go 
hand in hand. Just as the author who was 
questioned as to his favorite books proudly 
replied, “I don’t read books; I write ’em,” 
so the teacher, if similarly interrogated, might 
be tempted to answer, “It is not my function 
to acquire knowledge, but to impart it.” In 
a manual just issued in its second annual edi- 
tion and entitled “A Handbook of American 
Private Schools”—a notably full and well- 
informed volume of anonymous editorship, 
but presumably compiled by its publisher, 
Mr. Porter E. Sargent, of Boston — the more 
dryly statistical body of the book is preceded 
by a number of papers on educational topics ; 
and among them is a short account of 
“Recent Educational Literature,” by Profes- 
sor Clayton C. Kohl, of New York University. 
He quotes from a trustworthy source the 
number of our last year’s books and other 
writings on education as not far from two 
thousand, but adds: “In spite of the fact 
that the literature of pedagogy is so rich as 
it is, and so cheap as things go, the fact 
remains that teachers in service read very 
little and buy few books. The thoughtful 
reading of one good book each month, a very 
simple and easy requirement, would work 
wonders in the teaching profession.” It may 
be that the writer over-estimates the number 
of unreading teachers, or he may under-esti- 
mate their number; but we all know of more 
than a few instances of teachers who do read. 





Perhaps their bright example blinds us to the 
large body of those who (to use a homely met- 
aphor) try to give out at the spigot without 
putting in at the bung-hole. 


BETTER THAN A READING ROOM, in many 
emergencies, is a writing room. All public 
libraries have their reading rooms, or, at the 
very least, some corner or alcove or table 
where the reader may consider himself in 
some degree secured from interruption and 
assured of quiet. Not many libraries have 
their well-appointed writing rooms; in fact, 
only one public library has specialized in this 
direction, and that is the St. Louis institu- 
tion under the competent management of Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick. His innovation of two 
years ago was appreciatively mentioned in 
these columns soon after its introduction, and 
now it gives satisfaction to note the evident 
increasing success of this elaborately equipped 
department. Used at first almost entirely by 
persons out of work and desirous of turning 
an honest penny with the pen, or of answer- 
ing “want” advertisements, it is now resorted 
to more generally and even attracts out-of- 
town visitors, who often come to the library 
purposely to see its writing room and to 
write a letter home “to tell the folks what St. 
Louis has that we haven’t,” as one man 
expressed it. Its free service to all includes 
pens, ink, and letter-heads, while for a reason- 
able fee other valuable service is rendered. 
Its custodian is a public stenographer and a 
notary public, ready to serve all comers at 
current rates. Special assistance in research 
work, copying, compiling, the preparation of 
manuscript for publication, and similar serv- 
ices, may here be obtained, as is to be gath- 
ered from the current yearly Report of the 
library to which it has brought some little 
addition of more than local repute. 


SoME ASPECTS OF SUPERANNUATION, particu- 
Jarly among those engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, are presented in a practical and at 
the same time rather entertaining manner in 
what might at first seem a formidable and 
uninteresting document, namely,—“Bulletin 
Number Nine” of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. It con- 
tains “A Comprehensive Plan of Insurance 
and Annuities for College Teachers,” by the 
president of the Foundation, Dr. Henry 8. 
Pritchett. The reader learns, among other 
things, that retired teachers prove to be so 
abnormally tenacious of life—their mortality 
rate is so “far below the most conservative 
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tables”—that the Carnegie pension fund is 
in danger of serious strain as the years roll 
and the pensioners grow both in number and 


in vigorous old age. Here is a sidelight on 
the condition and habits of these veterans: 
“Only a single teacher gives expression to the 
feeling that he has found retirement irksome. 
Others, according to health and inclination, 
have enjoyed their well-earned leisure in read- 
ing, in rural life, in travel, or have continued 
in varying measure their former occupations. 
Physical activity has varied from little or 
none to that of a professor of seventy-one, 
who built a house, constructed and played on 
three tennis courts, and wrote a book, all in 
one year.” Is it any wonder that there is felt 
to be room for a contributory system of annu- 
ities and insurance “in which the teacher, his 
college, and the Carnegie Foundation may 
codperate,” and “which shall rest upon a true 
social philosophy and upon a sound financial 
basis”? To such a supplementary system the 
writer gives his earnest attention in the sixty 
and more broad pages of the pamphlet. 


THE STARTLING STYLE is hardly a compli- 
ment to the reader’s intellectual powers. It 
implies a drowsiness in him that needs every 
other instant to be dispelled by violent means, 
rather than an alert intelligence open to all 
that is of real interest and importance. How 
many French writers, especially the feutlle- 
tonistes (there seems to be not even an approx- 
imate English equivalent for this word), 
offend by straining to arrest attention! So 
great a genius as Victor Hugo did not disdain 
the cheaply sensational in literary method. 
In periodical literature the explosive manner 
is, of course, a commonplace ; and among our 
own periodicals there is one not widely cir- 
culated New York weekly that challenges 
attention as at the pistol’s point. Its amus- 
ingly appropriate name is “The Bang.” It 
proclaims itself “issued every week by its 
editor,” and it is open to surmise that it is 
also written by him. That it is now in its 
eleventh half-year speaks volumes (ten of 
them) for its staying power. it is evidently 
no pop-gun repercussion, no toy torpedo 
erack, no flash in the pan, but a resonant and 
prolonged bang! Long may it reverberate! 
Its many-paragraphed, generously leaded col- 
umns are certainly of a sort that he who runs 
may read. Here are a few examples of its 
short, widely spaced paragraphs, all from a 
recent issue: “Think of it!” “In vain!” 
“The plates are taken.” “That settles it.” 
“Yes, yes!” Printed in large, clear type, and 
thus cut up into short and easy portions, it 








almost recalls by its appearance the primer 
of our first happy school days. But it lacks 
the woodcuts, and, to be truthful, its matter 
is far in advance of the primer grade. 


LITERATURE FOR LADIES receives some amus- 
ingly sarcastic jabs from a sharp-pointed pen 
in the current “Unpopular Review.” The 
pen, if one were to venture a guess, might 
be located in Philadelphia, in the deft and 
practiced hand of Miss Agnes Repplier; but 
nothing is more hazardous than to try to lift 
the veil of anonymity. Whoever the writer, 
the writing is certainly highly readable. 
“Why is it, I wonder,” she asks, “that the 
women’s periodicals, always shrilly asseverat- 
ing their noble ideal of Woman, are nearly 
all carefully adapted in their text to infantile 
or arrested intelligence?” And in plaus- 
ible explanation she replies: “However, it 
has occurred to me as a comforting reflection 
that a probable explanation of all this is that 
most of the women’s periodicals — at any rate 
those with the most glaring ear-marks of their 
type (Can an ear-mark glare? It can)—are 
edited by men. A man makes his Authorized 
Version of the feminine creation, and assumes 
the existence of no other version.” So feeble- 
foolish does the writer find “literature for 
ladies” to be that the wonder is she has 
thought it worthy of her steel. Apparently, 
from her account of it, it is meant for “sales- 
ladies” and others of the sex far less richly 
endowed intellectually than she herself. Let 
her, then, devote herself to literature for gen- 
tlemen, or, better still, literature for men. 


THE PUBLISHER’S BURDEN, it is well to note 
before grumbling over-much at any unwel- 
come increase in the price of his wares, seems 
in these distracted times to be taking on pro- 
portions comparable with those of the pro- 
verbial camel’s load. which needs only a straw 
to become a back-breaker. Briskness in the 
munitions market makes for torpor in the 
trade of books and other reading matter, 
because high explosives use up at a ruinous 
rate materials needed by makers of the paper - 
on which those books are printed. A recent 
estimate made by “The Publishers’ Weekly” 
sets the average cost of all classes of book and 
periodical paper at ninety per cent in advance 
of its cost before the war. War-promoted 
prosperity, has not been shared in by the pub- 
lisher. He is foreed to pay more for both 
labor and material, while a world caught in 
a cataclysm is not the likeliest sort of world 
to buy books and devote itself to the calm 
delights of their perusal. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


POE’S PLAYMATES IN KILMARNOCK. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

Through the courtesy of Mr. R. M. Hogg, who 
is the chief authority on Edgar Allan Poe’s Scot- 
tish associations, and also indirectly through the 
courtesy of Mr. John Haggo, I am permitted to 
publish the following letter. Its value lies in 
the fact that it stamps the local tradition of Poe’s 
sojourn in Kilmarnock, documentary evidence of 
which has only very recently been found in Amer- 
ica — almost simultaneously by Mr. J. H. Whitty, 
Professor Killis Campbell, and Miss M. E. 
Phillips. It is but just to add, however, that the 
fact has long been known privately by Professor 
C. W. Kent, of the University of Virginia, who 
has contributed to the Kilmarnock press. 


Chamberlain’s Office, 
Kilmarnock 
1st Feb., 1916. 





Dear Sir, 

I was duly favoured with your letter of the 
28 optimo and have pleasure in sending you the 
following information which I hope will be of 
interest. 

Mr. James Anderson died 26 December, 1887, 
aged 84, son of the late Mr. William Anderson, 
Session Clerk for this Parish and in early life 
was accountant in the Union Bank. For a long 

riod he was auditor for the corporation of 
Kilm arnock, acting trustee as well as Secretary 
and Treasurer of Bellfield Trust, latterly Chair- 
man and Treasurer. 

He was born and brought up in the Townsend, 
near the head of Nelson Street, within a few 
yards of the house occupied by the late Mr. Allan 
Fowlds (which was removed some years ago) 
and he had a distinct recollection of playing as 
a boy with Edgar Allan Poe when that ill-starred 
genius spent a few weeks in Kilmarnock, along 
with his guardian Mr. Allan of Richmond, 
Virginia, on a visit to Mr. Fowlds’ who was his 
brother-in-law. This was in 1816 [1815] (see 

“Kilmarnock Standard” 31 Dec., 1887). Miss 
Anderson, sister of the above, died in 1892 the 
last surviving member of the family. 

Yours truly, 

John Haggo 
[An intimate friend of 
Anderson’s and his suc- 
cessor as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bell- 
field Trust.] 
To R. M. Hogg, Esq. 


The late Mr. Gregory of Nelson Street, 
Kilmarnock, a close neighbor of Allan Fowlds’, 
told the same story about knowing Poe. Both 
Anderson and Gregory were men of standing in 
the town. Mr. Whitty notes that Anderson 
remembered Poe as “a curmudgeon, but self- 
willed,” and as “much petted by the Allans.” 
Poe was seven, and Anderson, thirteen years old 
at that time. From the first the latter must have 








had vivid recollections of the former. It is a thou- 
sand pities that his recollections could not have 
been jotted down at the time,— that the fine comb 
of research which has been so industriously applied 
to Poe in America could not have been extended to 


Ayrshire earlier. All the more gratitude, there- 
fore, is due to Mr. Hogg for taking it in hand now. 
Lewis CHASE. 
University of Wisconsin, October 12, 1916. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF STEVENSON’S WIFE. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

Being engaged in collecting material for a 
“Life” of my sister, the late Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, I should be greatly obliged to any 
persons possessing letters of hers, or any other 
information bearing upon the subject, if they 
would communicate with me at their earliest con- 
venience. In case it is desired to retain the original 
letters, copies either of the whole or in part will 
serve the purpose quite as well. 

All communications on this subject may be ad- 
dressed to me in care of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City. 

NELLIE VAN DE Grirt SANCHEZ. 

Berkeley, Cal., October 9, 1916. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE’S EARNINGS. 
(To the Editor of THe D1at.) 

In this peculiarly Shakespearean year, now 
passing, it may be of somewhat general interest to 
try and reach a reasonable reply to the not infre- 
quently asked question: “What did Will of Strat- 
a make, financially, from his ‘ play-acting’ and 

ing?” I heard the matter debated recently by 
} sem who should know, if familiarity with Eliza- 
bethan life and letters counts for anything, and I 
venture to pass along to THE Dat audience the 
outcome. 

The author of “Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” and “King 
Lear” is said to have received twenty pounds a 
year from his written plays, and five or six times 
as much for his acting, say one hundred and thirty 
pounds each twelfth-month in all. Allowing for 
the difference in money values then and now, this 
would mean a purchasing power of probably 
$8,000 a year,— possibly $10,000. 

The usual purchase price for a play through the 
closing years of the sixteenth century was from 
six to fourteen or fifteen pounds, while the rate 
advanced so slowly even during another century 
and a half that the records show Dick Steele 
receiving only twenty-two pounds for “The Lying 
Lover.” Farquhar thirty for his “Beaux’s Strata- 
gem,” and Southerne thirty-six for his phenom- 
inally successful “Fatal Marriage.” 

One imagines Barrie making considerably more 
than that each week, in royalties,— while there is 
Charlie Chaplin earning a litte matter of 
$1,835.34 daily, Sundays and holidays included. 
And I once heard of a mere laboring man who got 
a dollar a word,— though that was for talking 


back to a judge. Warwick James Price. 
Philadelphia, October 12, 1916. 
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The New Books. 





THE Two CANDIDATES.* 





When Nathaniel Hawthorne gave up to 
Franklin Pierce what was meant for mankind, 
he did not know of how numerous a progeny 
he would be the inspiring ancestor. What he 
did supremely well, Mr. Creel and Judge 
Ransom have done in a curiously undistin- 
guished fashion. Mr. Creel’s volume has the 
single merit of vigor; but it makes of caution 
and soberness most complete and boisterous 
abstractions. His book is a very jolly book, 
and it doubtless springs frem an intimate 
conviction; but it fails to impress one as 
based upon any careful consideration of the 
facts at issue. Judge Ransom’s compilation 
is admirable when he quotes from Mr. 
Hughes’s judicial opinions; but a verbatim 
reprint of the latter would have been far more 
serviceable. As it is, the quotations break 
off exactly at the point where they become 
really interesting; and the constant intru- 
sion of Mr. Ransom’s hyperbolic and rhetor- 
ical explanations becomes at once irritating 
and unintelligent. 

Neither of these explanations explain. We 
are still faced by the enigma of Mr. Wilson’s 
mysticism on the one hand, and the problem 
of Mr. Hughes’s possibilities on the other. 
Mr. Wilson is a mystery which the useful little 
reprint of one of his early lectures, “The 
President of the United States,” does but 
little to explain. He might easily have been 
one of the first men of letters in America. 
When still a young man he wrote a book on 
American government which is not only 
unequalled in its critical sagacity, but even 
challenges comparison with the best European 
work in a similar field. In the nineties he 
wrote some essays on Bagehot which are 
unquestionably the most brilliant study of the 
English De Tocqueville. He has written a 
history of the United States which, while it 


is not to be taken seriously as a work of, 


research, is yet not unworthy of that delicate 
age when it was the fashion for high-souled 
gentlemen to embark upon a formidable lit- 
erary enterprise. No one can read this lec- 
ture on the Presidency without understanding 
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why its author was a successful teacher of 
political science; and if his face was, through- 
out his educational career, set firmly towards 
the declining sun of an ungenial Benthamism, 
still his work seems to have been influential 
and important. When he became Governor 
of New Jersey he had an admirable oppor- 
tunity to give his theories the practical test of 
experimental proof. Certainly he was a not- 
able Governor; and his elevation to the high- 
est office democratic government can offer was 
an intelligible tribute to the enthusiasm he 
inspired. 

It is curious to read the history of Mr. 
Wilson’s Presidency in the light of his own 
interpretation of it. The expert who had 
spent his life in the formulation of theories to 
meet the concrete event became again as a 
little child. He seemed to foresee nothing and 
to plan for nothing. He waited for the advent 
of crises, and then allowed himself to be 
pushed boldly into mid-stream in the certainty 
that the current must secure his movement. 
His tenure of office has been the apotheosis of 
opportunism. This may be, as Mr. Creel 
says, the expression of “almost mystic pas- 
sions”; but the difficulty to an external 
observer is to find the sense of mastery in his 
inactivity. Passion, however mystic, is of 
little avail unless it is harnessed to thought; 
and Mr. Wilson seems to lack entirely any 
coherent scheme of deliberate endeavor. He 
has been unwilling, almost, to adjust himself 
to changing ideals and changed necessities. 
He has been singularly unreceptive to criti- 
cism; and it is hardly sufficient response to 
urge, as Mr. Creel does so anxiously, that no 
president has been so unsparingly criticised. 
He has rarely welcomed inquiry. The very 
people he might have been expected to wel- 
come he has denounced. For the administra- 
tive efficiency of which he so continually 
emphasized the importance, he has done prac- 
tically nothing. His economic attitude has 
been too often the erection of laissez-faire into 
a dogma. “Governments,” he has himself said, 
“are what the politicians make them,” yet he 
has rarely admitted their creative possibilities 
until they have been thrust upon him. Though 
he has written of presidential leadership as the 
enforcement of the president’s views upon the 
people, his practical demonstration of his faith 
has been the watchful regard of the fluctuat- 
ing currents of the inconstancies of public 
opinion. Mr. Creel has a high regard for Mr. 
Wilson’s foreign policy; yet even his enthu- 
siasm finds it difficult to extract from Mr. 
Wilson’s notes any genuine indication of con- 
sistent purpose. Yet there have undoubtedly 
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of office. He spoke finely when he pledged 
America to the construction of a new world. 
He spoke finely when, in the midst of the 
threatened railway strike, he made the coun- 
try understand, as it had never understood 
before, the social significance of leisure and of 
rest. But he enunciated neither policy until 
events had driven him to the utterance. He 
seems to be capable of acts, but unwilling to 
admit the ideas which underlie them; and the 
acts are always of that hasty character which 
betray the absence of coherent and connected 
thought. 

The enigma of Mr. Wilson is simply why 
a man who has spent the greater part of his 
life in the teaching of politics should be so 
unwilling to lend to its practice the aid of 
scientific method. Everything he wrote before 
1912 was a hymn to its praise. Since that 
time he has sought the beatification of the 
average man. He has abandoned the lonely 
path of the trained thinker for that lonelier 
avenue where conclusions are gained from 
mystic intuitions incapable of logical demon- 
stration. What Mr. Creel fails to understand 
is the disconcerting fact that Mr. Wilson’s 
tenure of office makes us seriously wonder if 
it is ever to be possible to train men for high 
political office, or whether the best training 
is totally to neglect the opportunity for expe- 
rience and inference. Mr. Creel is so obsessed 
by this large democratisation of intelligence 
which is implied in the “average man” theory 
of government that he does not sufficiently 
realize its other implications. In the complex 
future that lies ahead it would be a distres- 
sing thing if America were compelled to 
depend on the incompetent benevolence of 
untrained amateurs. There is really some- 
thing to be said for wholesale and forehanded 
thinking. There is really something to be 
said for the mobilisation of trained political 
intelligence. The scepticism Mr. Wilson 
raises is something of which Mr. Creel is 
entirely unaware. It is, of course, a scepti- 
cism not of a man but of a system. It is the 
scepticism which refuses to believe that any 
man has the right to neglect the power of 
organized political thought. And that scepti- 
cism is the more convincing when it is remem- 
bered that precisely this lesson it was for long 
Mr. Wilson’s privilege insistently to inculcate. 

If Mr. Creel leaves problems unanswered, 
Mr. Ransom does not wholly resolve some 
kindred hesitations of Mr. Hughes. The latter 
was an able governor of New York, courageous 
and fearless even if he was rarely inspired. 
As a judge the mere record: of his opinions 
is evidence that he never stopped learning. 
His mind showed, as the great opinions in the 





rate cases make evident, an amazing power 
of growing to the issues he was called upon 
to decide. Yet the difficulty his campaign has 
raised is emphatically the difficulty of igno- 
rance. His speeches have been sincere and 
fair minded, but they resemble his Yale lec- 
tures on Citizenship in their unerring instinct 
for the antique and the obvious. He seems, 
when he is away from judicial issues, to mis- 
take truisms for truths. He does not seem to 
have caught the challenge of a new age. The 
Yale lectures revealed curious stretches of 
ignorance which are as disconcerting as they 
are dangerous. We know that he believes 
passionately in good administration; that of 
which we feel uncertain is as to whether he is 
aware of the issues about which he will have 
to administrate. It is not enough to believe 
in a democracy of expert agents; the trouble 
is that it is the president who decides their 
commissions. His fine attitude to the Frank 
case showed how keenly he believes in justice. 
But so, probably, does Mr. Rockefeller; and 
so does, in the abstract at least, Tammany 
Hall. But the abstract conception is worth- 
less until it is turned into terms of the con- 
crete happinesses of men and women. Judge 
Ransom brings out clearly Mr. Hughes’s belief 
in the necessity for continuous thought before 
action is taken; but he does not convey the 
assurance that Mr. Hughes is really aware of 
the issues upon which thought is essential. 
Many of his remarks on the labor problem, for 
instance, read like the utterances of a Rip 
Van Winkle who went to sleep about the time 
of the Civil War. He tells us confidently that 
if he is elected, he will rule. No one can read 
Mr. Ransom’s book without gaining the assur- 
ance that Mr. Hughes has the character and 
sincerity to live up to that significant decision. 
But one feels about his theories what it is so 
difficult not to feel about Mr. Wilson’s prac- 
tice — the fear that his thought comes too late 
to give social satisfaction. Legislation is a 
science and not a guesswork competition; yet 
a certain speed is essential. We are not 
immortal, and Mr. Hughes’s mind will be out- 
side the dignified leisure of the Supreme 
Court. It will no longer be able to weigh 
nicely this argument and that, to amble 
gently in the restful shades of countless pre- 
eedents. He will be called upon to make a 
mass of immediaté judgments upon problems 
he has never confronted. The central fact 
Mr. Ransom does not face is the serious one 
that Mr. Hughes’s first Congress may, if he is 
elected, meet in less than six months. He fails 
to see that it is placing an enormous burden 
upon the interval to expect Mr. Hughes to 
acquaint himself at all fully with the issues 
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of to-morrow. “Success in a_ lottery,” 
Bagehot once remarked, “is no argument for 
lotteries.” The revelation Mr. Hughes gives 
us of his mind suggests that we are again 
gambling in incredible futures. But the suc- 
cess of 1860 ought to remind us that political 
aloes have a rigid habit of blossoming but 
once in a century. 

Books like these enforce an obvious lesson. 
They are unsatisfactory because they fail so 
entirely to realize the larger issues involved in 
the problems they raise. The election of 1916 
will pass away; but the fundamental prob- 
lems of government which are personified in 
the characters of its protagonists remain and 
oppress us. There is no sovereign remedy 
against the need of thought. From ceaseless 
analysis and ceaseless interpretation the char- 
acter of our age will give us no release. And 
it is better to face squarely that supreme fact 
rather than emulate the reckless pamphleteer- 
ing of Mr. Creel on the one hand or the rhet- 
orical documentation of Mr. Ransom on the 
other. It is otherwhere that salvation lies. 

Harowtp J. Laski. 








AN ACTOR’s REMEMBRANCES. 





Born of a handsome and gifted father whose 
name still recalls vivid memories of excellent 
acting and some unusually clever practical 
jokes, and of a beautiful and impulsive 
mother who also in her time trod the boards, 
Mr. Edward H. Sothern has no lack of stage 
reminiscences and other personal and family 
history and anecdote with which to fill a book. 
His younger brother, named George and 
therefore called Sam by the father and “Ta” 
by himself, the nurse, Sarah Tame, nick- 
named “Kluklums,” the incurably romantic 
Uncle Hugh, the sisters, Eva and Tilly, the 
strikingly handsome elder brother, Lytton — 
these are some of the characters in the domes- 
tie drama which, with other dramatic inci- 
dents, helps to make up “The Melancholy Tale 
of ‘Me’,” as its author somewhat fancifully 
names his contribution to autobiography. 

The gift of dramatic narrative, as well as 
that of dramatic impersonation, is agreeably 
evident in Mr. Sothern; and though he goes 
to excess in his presentation of the objectified 
“Me” in his earlier chapters, and needlessly 
mystifies us with his “fairy godmother” 
throughout, he writes with the pen of a born 
story-teller—the pen of one who can be 
depended upon not to spoil a good story in 
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the telling. Among the illustrations, too, 
there are evidences of the actor-author’s talent 
in still another branch of art. How much 
further his versatility extends, the reader is 
left to conjecture. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, the son of 
“Dundreary” Sothern showed in his first 
dramatic attempts a decided inaptitude for 
the stage, so that even the presumably for- 
bearing father was moved to say to him 
emphatically: “It’s no use; you’d better 
give up the stage,” and the manager chimed 
in with a decisive, “No, he won’t do. Eddy 
has not the mouth for an orator.” But 
whether he followed the example of Demos- 
thenes in curing his defect of speech, or 
applied some less strenuous remedy, it was 
not many years before he found himself 
billed as a star in letters so tall that he feared 
he could never live up to them. Among the 
actors not yet famous, but destined to achieve 
fame, with whom Mr. Sothern struggled for 
a foothold in his profession were Richard 
Mansfield, Joseph Haworth, Cyri! Maude, and 
others of equal note. He relates a desperate 
adventure in Chicago, where “Called Back” 
and “Lost” were played to almost empty 
houses until courage was lost and one of the 
company, at least, was called back to New 
York by a timely telegram offering an engage- 
ment. This was accepted and, in the author’s 
words deseriptive of his conquest of success,— 

I played in “Favette” and failed. I played in 
another play, “Mona,” with Miss Dauvray, and I met 
with some success. I was engaged then for Bronson 
Howard’s new play, “One of Our Girls.” I was so 
bad at rehearsal that Frazer Coulter was secured to 
take my place. Suddenly I began to develop a bit, 
and was permitted to play the part of Captain 
Gregory. Fortune favored me in that character, and 
the sun began to shine. 

It is clear from Mr. Sothern’s chronicle that 
he made his way to the front on his own 
merits, not on his father’s. Indeed, he seems 
to have received on the road some rude 
reminders that talent is not always heredi- 
tary, and it is very possible that the elder 
Sothern’s celebrity was a handicap and not 
a help to the younger. Yet the father in his 
time had fought his own hard battles with 
adversity. At the age of twenty-five, with no 
fewer than 396 parts in his repertory, he had 
written from England to the manager of the 
National Theatre in Boston, asking for an 
engagement, and was promptly taken on for 
leading comedy parts. But, as his son unspar- 
ingly relates the painful episode,— 

His failure was so complete that the audience in 
an uproar interfered with the progress of the play 
[“The Heir-at-Law,” in which the imported star 
attempted to impersonate Doctor Pangloss]. My 
father approached the footlights, holding up his hand 
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for silence, which having been granted, he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, if you will permit me to 
finish the play I will go home and learn how to 
act.” He was allowed to continue and at the end of 
the performance he was discharged for incapacity. 
It was no unusual thing then, especially in England, 
for audiences to declare their displeasure with the 
utmost violence. Only so lately as the year 1825 had 
Edmund Kean been hooted from the stage of a 
Boston theatre. 

But the unappreciated English actor, in this 
instance, “accepted his dismissal with the 
buoyancy of youth, fortified perhaps by the 
distresses of greater actors than himself, and 
applied with a light heart to the manager of 
the Howard Atheneum,” where he was 
engaged at nine dollars a week to play two 
new parts each week, with two performances 
a day. It was in Boston that the memorable 
friendship was formed between the elder 
Sothern and Mrs. Vincent—a_ friendship 
bequeathed at his death to his son, who 
records that “to the last of her days she could 
never speak of him without uncontrollable 
laughter” at the memory of his mad pranks. 
In her memoirs she calls her old friend “the 
most impudent, audacious, good-for-nothing, 
good-hearted fellow.” Here is an incident 
touching the two: 

Mrs. Vincent, all her life long, was devoted to 
a modest and quiet charity, and she found at once 
a ready disciple in my father. Early in their friend- 
ship he deposited with her a magic hundred dollars 
which was never to grow less. When, in the course 
of her ministrations to the unfortunate the low-water 
mark of twenty dollars was reached, my father was 
to be notified and the balance restored. When Mrs. 
Vincent died, a twenty-dollar bill was found by Miss 
Mina Berntsen under the paper of her bureau drawer 
where she habitually kept it—part of this fairy 
fund which had maintained its evergreen quality for 
twenty years. 

To return to the subject of the autobiog- 
raphy, Mr. Edward H. Sothern records mid- 
way in his book, the place and date of his 
birth, and adds that his father, “careful to 
remember unimportant details, made a mem- 
orandum in a scrap-book of theatrical notices ; 
among other notes, such as the sum due his 
landlady, and the number and variety of arti- 
eles of clothing in the wash, he had jotted 
down: ‘December 6, 1859, 4 A. M., 79 Bien- 
ville Street, New Orleans, boy born.’” A 
baby may be mislaid, remarks the author, and 
it is always wise to make notes. To the father 
of Kate Claxton the happy father of the 
infant wrote: “Dear Cone: The long expected 
youth has at last arrived. The very first 
thing he did was to sneeze, so the least we can 
do is to call him Dundreary Sothern.” At 
this time Edward A. Sothern was playing in 
a stock company in New Orleans. His son 
writes : 





It was shortly after the successful production of 
“Our American Cousin” at Laura Keene’s Theatre 
in New York. This present enterprise was my 
father’s venture, and the theatre was called for the 
occasion “Sothern’s Varieties.” Here a large and 
varied repertoire was played, my mother doing her 
share of this work and even adapting a drama from 
the French, called in English “Suspense,” which was 
a great success. Lawrence Barrett and John T. 
Raymond were members of the organization. 

Anecdotes of actors are, oftener than not, 
amusing and worth repeating; hence the 
temptation to “lift,” as the expressive collo- 
quialism puts it, a considerable number of 
choice little stories from Mr. Sothern’s chatty 
pages. But even his snappiest stories cover 
some space, and few of them would look quite 
right out of their setting, therefore the best 
course to follow is to commend the book’s 
entertaining quality to the reader who knows 
it not already from the pages of the period- 
ical that first gave in serial form the greater 
part, at least, of these richly reminiscent 
chapters. Old stage favorites, not a few, are 
met with again, and the illustrations second 
the pen in recalling many a face and many 
a part dear to the veteran theatre-goer. Why 
the author should have chosen so doleful a 
title for his by no means doleful book, is not 


clear. Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








NEW LINCOLN LITERATURE.* 





At this date, a new work on Lincoln must be 
expected either to contribute information not 
generally known before or to provide an inter- 
pretation of the old more acceptable than has 
already been given. Every student of Lincoln 
is aware that much of what has been made 
current about him is purely apochryphal. 
Often, too, in the heat of political controversy 
his words have been caught up and given a 
hasty and unconsidered meaning. New lit- 
erature on Lincoln, therefore, should furnish 
us with an enlightening criticism or should 
attempt a synthesis of his views upon the 
problems that confronted him, and show how 
far his words and acts may claim an original 
and fore-reaching significance. 

A welcome move in this direction is made by 
Mr. John T. Richards, of the Chicago bar, in 
his study of “Abraham Lincoln, the Lawyer- 
Statesman.” This book contains the results 
of a good deal of investigation exceedingly 

* ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE LAWYER-PRESIDENT. By John T. 


Richards. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Henry B. Rankin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
LINCOLN, AND Episopes or THE Civi. War. By William 
E. Doster. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Lord Charnwood. “Makers of 
~~ aa Century” Series. New York: Henry Holt 
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worth while. Lincoln’s rank as a lawyer has 
been a subject of much misconception and no 
little dispute. Many people, including well- 
known statesmen and members of the bar, 
have admiringly exploited “this rough back- 
woodsman” as practicing in the courts upon 
the results of “random reading, on the wing, 
of a few miscellaneous law books” and “with- 
out a library,” at a time when “common sense, 
force of character, . ready wit and 
power of speech supplied all the defi- 
ciencies of learning.” Lincoln’s biographers 
have done surprisingly little to draw his por- 
trait as a lawyer with true perspective. They 
have too often sought to make mere anecdotes 
take the place of facts,— possibly because it 
requires time and pains to discover and verify 
facts. Mr. Richards’s book will go far toward 
remanding to the class of juvenilia the aver- 
age biographical treatment of Lincoln’s legal 
history. Moreover, it has been little suspected 
that the greatness of Lincoln’s statesmanship 
rested potently upon his greatness as a lawyer. 

This is the thesis supported by Mr. 
Richards, whose first chapter is concerned 
with Lincoln’s early education and initiation 
into law and politics. Nothing new is 
attempted in these points. The absence of 
college training and a natural thirst for 
knowledge imposed the necessity of self- 
instruction, which became a life habit. Con- 
sidering Lincoln’s native abilities, these facts 
appear sufficient to explain the remarkably 
good English he employed at the age of 
twenty-three, and the mastery of State prob- 
lems he had acquired as a member of the 
legislature before his admission to the bar in 
1837. Lincoln’s education has been subjected 
to as much speculation, often as wide of the 
mark, as his law practice. His intellectual 
attainments ascribed, for example, in a well- 
known essay by a distinguished American 
educator, to genius, are rightly attributed by 
Mr. Richards to “deep study.” As a matter 
of fact, Lincoln was one of the best educated 
men of his day. This result happened, too, 
as Professor Emerton shows it happened in 
the case of Erasmus, “by the only pedagogical 
method which ever yet produced any results 
anywhere,— namely, by the method of his own 
tireless energy in study and practice.” There 
is probably very little necessity for the myth 
of genius when the facts of Lincoln’s study 
habits and passion for knowledge are properly 
appreciated. 

Although Lincoln’s education was by no 
means limited to the study and practice of 
law, that subject formed the core of his train- 
ing. Mr. Richards cannot agree with those 
biographers who assert that Lincoln was not 





a great and well-read lawyer. He contends 
that “no careful student of Mr. Lincoln’s 
career at the bar can arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that he was thoroughly familiar 
with the standard works of his day on the 
various branches of the law.” There is, of 
course, a popular conception of Lincoln as 
riding the circuit on horseback, swapping 
stories with his colleagues of a verdant west- 
ern bar, en route, and at the county seat tav- 
erns, and winning small cases by the superior- 
ity of his witty appeals to the bucolic jurors 
of the day. The impressive array of evidence 
brought forward in this volume successfully 
contradicts Lincoln’s humble position as a 
lawyer. Leonard Swett’s declaration that he 
never knew Lincoln’s superior before a jury 
is first-class testimony on the forensic side, for 
Swett was one of the most learned lawyers in 
the country at that time. Judge David Davis, 
of the United States Supreme Court, averred 
that “in all the elements that constitute a 
great lawyer he [Lincoln} had few equals. 
He was great both at nisi prius and before an 
appellate tribunal.” Similar testimony was 
given by Thomas Drummond of the United 
States Circuit Court and by Sidney Breese 
and John D. Caton, of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. The author’s most incontrovertible 
evidence is to be found in an Appendix to the 
volume, in which he gives brief summaries of 
one hundred and seventy-five cases in the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in which Lincoln 
appeared as counsel. Two additional sum- 
maries are given of cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the bar of which 
Lincoln was admitted in 1849, following his 
term in Congress. In the first of these cases 
Chief Justice Taney rendered the decision 
against Lincoln’s contentions; in the second 
ease, in which Lincoln won, Salmon P. Chase 
appeared as counsel on the other side. As 
the author points out, such a record as this 
in the higher courts would be exceptional to- 
day ; and this is not to mention the record of 
Lincoln’s practice in the lower courts of the 
State. 

Upon the basis of his estimate of Lincoln 
as a lawyer, Mr. Richards devotes one of his 
best chapters to a review of Lincoln’s policies 
as President. He classifies our Presidents into 
those who “have not hesitated to take upon 
themselves powers granted to codrdi- 
nate branches of the government whenever 
they have believed that the general welfare 
required it.” Lincoln, however, together with 
Madison, John Adams, and Jefferson, he 
places in the other and greater class, because 
of their thorough understanding of the consti- 
tutional limitations circumscribing the execu- 
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tive. Irrespective of this mootable observation, 
one has no difficulty in discovering Lincoln’s 
profound respect for law. “Let reverence for 
the laws be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe. 
taught in the schools, in seminaries, in col- 
leges. Let it be preached from the pul- 
pit; proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. Let it 
become the political religion of the nation.” 
These were Lincoln’s words as early as 1837. 
Their spirit lay behind his later declarations 
on capital and labor, as well as on other sub- 
jects. Indeed, there is some ground for 
believing with Mr. Richards that Lincoln’s 
knowledge of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion has never been surpassed by any Amer- 
ican statesman. 

Reasons in support of this opinion exist in 
Lincoln’s works, as well as in support of the 
author’s belief, already widely held, that had 
Lincoln lived the handling of the negro prob- 
lem would have been simplified and made the 
occasion of less passion and injustice than was 
actually engendered. Lincoln’s writings 
amply exhibit his opposition to unrestricted 
negro suffrage, to “carpet-bag” government, 
and to the act which placed the election 
machinery of the rebellious States under the 
control of the national government. He would 
doubtless have had recourse to the election 
laws existing in the States before “the so- 
called act of secession.” This view of his 
reconstruction policy, had he lived to carry 
it out, seems to be reasonably supported by 
his proclamations of December 8, 1863, and 
July 8, 1864. 

Supplementing in several important 
respects what is already available concerning 
Lincoln is the charmingly readable book by 
Mr. Henry B. Rankin, who, at the age of 
eighty, contributes his “Personal Recollections 
of Abraham Lincoln.” As a young man just 
out of college, Mr. Rankin read law in the 
office of Lincoln and Herndon for several 
years and possessed unusual opportunity to 
know the two men well. He writes with the 
dignity and calm of a ripe judgment. There 
is no attempt at an orderly treatise, but rather 
the more attractive manner of one who, well 
informed, might be asked to set down en 
causerie his own impressions and those of his 
neighbors intimate with Lincoln through 
many years. Believing that an adequate 
biography of Lincoln has yet to be written, 
Mr. Rankin, like Mr. Richards, embodies in 
his own volume some material that will have 
to be taken into account by whoever achieves 
a definitive “Life” of the great emancipator. 
Toward the elimination of much that is futile, 
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and the finding of a correct point of view 
from which to work out a more authentic 
interpretation of his mind as well as his deeds, 
these two books will be invaluable aids. 

Mr. Rankin strongly corroborates the gen- 
eral impression of Herndon’s defects as a 
biographer of Lincoln. Many others have felt 
his incompetency “to reflect adequately .. . 
the history of so great a life.” The fabled 
insanity of Lincoln, for a time, over the death 
of Ann Rutledge and the traditional fiction 
of uncongeniality between Lincoln and his 
wife, become the mere apparitions of tale- 
bearers, who found it easier to judge d’aprés 
les apparences than avec vérité. The mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness of husband and 
wife, as portrayed by this octogenarian, pre- 
pares the reader, far better than some of the 
older biographers have done, to believe that 
“without Mary Todd for his wife, Abraham 
Lincoln would never have been President. 
Without Abraham Lincoln for her husband, 
Mary Todd would, probably, never have been 
a President’s wife.” 

The chastening of old tales, springing in 


part from provincial surroundings, forms but 


an incidental merit of these reminiscences. An. 
account of Lincoln’s law-partnerships throws 
many interesting sidelights upon his char- 
acter and methods of work, and supplements 
the impressions derived from Mr. Richards’s 
study. Even after Lincoln’s immersion in 
Republican politics made close attention to 
law practice impossible, his seniority in the 
office called for his presence at the trial of the 
most important cases, the details of which 
were prepared by the office force. Mr. Rankin 
writes : 

It was wonderful to us young men how quickly the 
chief grasped everything in the cases thus prepared 
and presented for his consideration. Such summaries 
of evidence and decisions pertinent to these cases 
were usually brought to his attention just before the 
trial, in night meetings at the office. His days were 
full of other affairs. His capacity and power for 
intense mental concentration at such conferences 
enabled him to master, in a very brief time, the 
important points involved in the suits into which he 
Mr. Herndon. So thorough was this 
mastery that he took the principal part in conducting 
these cases, whether the trial was before juries or the 
judge. Some of the most important cases in which 
he ever appeared were tried during these last two 
years of his active legal practice. 

As Mr. Richards enrolls Lincoln “among 
the foremost orators of any age,” so also Mr. 
Rankin would place him among the noblest. 
He heard the Farewell Address at Springfield, 
and gives a version varying but slightly from 
those previously published. He would rank it 
with the Gettysburg Speech. Lincoln’s habit 
was to revise all he had written, “down to the 
latest hour possible before delivery.” The 
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Cooper Union Address “grew very slowly. | 


Herndon’s patience was sorely tried at times 
to see him loitering and cutting, as he thought, 
too laboriously; but when the speech was 
completed, he admitted that it would 
be the crowning effort of Lincoln’s life up to 
that time.” 

Any light upon Lincoin’s cultural reading 
has always been welcome, and Mr. Rankin 
speaks authoritatively on this point. He shows 
that the law office of Lincoln and Herndon 
was itself an intellectual centre, where many 
of the best books were read and discussed. 
Lincoln was a diligent reader in the State 
Library, which was rapidly growing. Another 
stimulus was Newton Bateman, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, whose office, 
with its continual supply of new books, ad- 
joined Lincoln’s and these two remarkable 
men spent many hours together in intel- 
lectual camaraderie. Lincoln leaned toward 
poetry, and read Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Whitman, Burns, and Shakespeare. He read, 
also, Hawthorne, the elder Abbott, and the 
addresses of Beecher and Theodore Parker. 
One of the latter’s political sermons was read 
aloud by Herndon in the office, in 1857, to 
which Lincoln “listened attentively, discus- 
sing the political and rhetorical peculiarities 
of it with Herndon and the two young men 
then present.” This discourse contained the 
words to which Lincoln gave literary immor- 
tality in the closing phrases of the Gettysburg 
Address six years afterward. 

The nature of Lincoln’s reading in con- 
temporary politics is also clearly presented ; 
and it so happened that out of his connection 
with polities came the occasion of the clearest 
and apparently the most authentic statement 
of his religious convictions. This was during 
the heated campaign of 1856, when Lincoln 
defeated the famous Methodist preacher, 
Peter Cartwright, for Congress. Lincoln's 
political foes circulated a charge of religious 
infidelity against him. It is due to the mem- 
ory of Cartwright that, in 1862, he publicly 
disavowed the truth of the accusation. Mr. 
Herndon, however, in a lecture on Lincoln at 
Springfield, in 1874, reasserted his law part- 
ner’s anti-Christian views. Mr. Rankin is 
able to reproduce his mother’s account of 
Lincoln’s own statement of his religious views, 
which he gave to her while a guest in her 
home during the congressional race in which 
his opponents were seeking to discredit him. 
Declaring that his own thinking, as well as 
contact with men of “widest culture,” had 
opened up to him a “sea of questionings,” 
through which he had groped his way to “a 
higher grasp of thought” reaching beyond 


this life with “clearness and satisfaction,” he 


| continued : 





| eral Doster acted as counsel. 


I do not see that I am more astray — though per- 
haps in a different direction— than many others 
whose points of view differ widely from each other 
in the sectarian denominations. They all claim to be 
Christians, and interpret their several creeds as 
infallible ones. Yet they differ and discuss these 
questionable subjects without settling them with any 
mutual satisfaction among themselves. 

I doubt the possibility, or propriety, of settling the 
religion of Jesus Christ in the models of man-made 
ereeds and dogmas. It was a spirit in the life that 
He laid stress on and taught, if I read aright. I 
know I see it to be so with me. 

The fundamental truths reported in the four gos- 
pels as from the lips of Jesus Christ, and that I first 
heard from the lips of my mother, are settled and 
fixed moral precepts with me. I have concluded to 
dismiss from my mind the debatable wrangles that 
once perplexed me with distractions that stirred up, 
but never absolutely settled anything. I have tossed 
them aside with the doubtful differences which divide 
denominations,— sweeping them all out of my mind 
among the non-essentials. I have ceased to follow 
such discussions or to be interested in them. 

I cannot without mental reservations assent to long 
and complicated creeds and catechisms. If the church 
would ask simply for assent to the Savior’s statement 
of the substance of the law: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
— that church would I gladly unite with. 

General William E. Doster’s volume on 
“Lincoln, and Episodes of the Civil War” 
records many interesting experiences and 
observations of the author during his incum- 
beney of the office of Provost Marshal of 
Washington, from 1862-1863. The first forty 
pages contain an address on Lincoln delivered 
by General Doster before the students and 
faculty of Lehigh University in 1909. This 
address, filled with personal recollections of 
the years immediately before and during the 
war, is interesting reading, and is worthy of 
the permanent form it has been given in this 
volume. The more historical chapters describe 
the feverish conditions prevailing in Wash- 
ington during the first year of preparations 
for putting down the rebellion. They 
describe also the Old Capitol and Carrol 
prisons for the detention of various sorts of 
prisoners. An intimate picture of Stanton 
and his administration of the War Office adds 
to our knowledge of his personality; and a 
chapter on “The Capital in 1864” contains 
a diary of the author’s comments on the resig- 
nation of Secretary Chase, as well as observa- 
tions about Fessenden, Grant, and other per- 
sons and events of contemporary moment. 
The final chapter gives the author’s personal 
record and commentary on the trial of the 
conspirators implicated in the assassination 
of President Lincoln, for two of whom Gen- 
This chapter is 


| a document of historical value; albeit such an 
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exposé of the military adjudication of these 
prisoners’ fate, including the probability of 
Mrs. Surratt’s innocence, becomes less con- 
genial reading with the lapse of years. 

Lord Charnwood’s volume on Lincoln, con- 
tributed to the “Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century” series, is the first well-considered 
attempt of an Englishman to exhibit Lincoln’s 
personality and place in American statesman- 
ship. Although written primarily for British 
readers, the book will be highly interesting to 
Americans for its well studied point of view. 
It is the most successful portrait of Lincoln, 
in a single volume, drawn upon a clearly con- 
ceived background of political evolution, that 
has so far appeared. The author’s admirable 
condensation of our political history, from 
the adoption of the Constitution to the close 
of the Civil War, is heightened in interest by 
his sparkling cameo descriptions of certain of 
the most notable men who have influenced our 
national development. Jefferson, “scholar, 
musician, and mathematician, without deli- 
eacy, elevation, or precision of thought or 
language,” was the author of “not a very 
eandid State paper,” about which grew up 
“sentiments not wholly free from humbug” ; 
yet he was a man who “contributed that which 
was most needed for the evolution of a vig- 
orous national life.” Hamilton was “in all 
senses a great man.” Calhoun, powerful of 
intellect, delighted in “elaborate deductions 

which he was too proud to revise.” 
Andrew Jackson was a “sincere Puritan” 
whose “ferocious” and “shocking character 
is refreshing to the student of the period.” 
Lincoln’s is naturally the figure in leading 
relief, yet it is treated with such restraint that 
he is seen more as the product of our expand- 
ing nationalism than as a creature of special 
dispensation or of political fortuity. As one 
would expect from this point of view, the 
book is comparatively free from those provin- 
cial sidelights made traditional by trite 
biographers. Here the subject is raised to 
the dignity of historic conception and treated 
with the detachment befitting a sober sense of 
perspective. Lincoln is shown as responsive 
to the strength as well as the weaknesses of 
his environment,— a man with no “frigid per- 
fections,” but possessed of greatness in 
patience and having “some unexampled qual- 
ity of heart and mind” which he gave to 
whatever he did. Lord Charnwood makes no 
attempt to define or estimate Lincoln’s great- 
ness. He feels that it is sufficient to appre- 
ciate the circumstances under which he lived 
and worked. He ascribes to Lincoln’s depth 
of thought the beauty of his classic utterances. 








He feels that as a statesman Lincoln had no 
theory in either his words or his acts; that if 
he had any theory of democracy, it consisted 
in his hostility to the mastery of one man over 
another. This volume contributes nothing 
new to our information about its subject, but 
it succeeds admirably in its author’s obvious 
purpose to set forth a succinct and luminous 
impression of a great personality as it 
unfolded under the stress of an untoward 
environment in both private and public 


experience. LuTHER E. Rosinson. 








GASPARD THE GREAT.* 





From the new literature of war the captains 
and the kings depart, and the common soldier 
reigns in their stead. Such is the spirit 
underlying the first epic story of the 
cataclysm — René Benjamin’s “Gaspard,” a 
masterpiece which has obtained the prize of 
the Goncourt Academy as the most original 
book of the year. Picturing the side-scenes 
of combat rather more than the lurid front, 
the author combines pathos with the princi- 
ples of a thorough realism. He is grave and 
temperate toward the enemy when speaking 
in his own person; and he fortifies this 
objectivity by cleaving mainly to the stand- 
point of the poilu. The individual Gaspard 
is detached against the mass of which he 
forms a unit. He and no monarch is now the 
central figure in the heroic tapestry. 

A regiment composed half of provincials, 
half of Parisians, is forming in a little 
Norman town. The Parisians detrain, among 
them Gaspard. That impudent denizen of the 
Rue de la Gaité, “Pantruche,” mocks at the 
lordly station-master and goes roaming 
through the village, restless, blagueur, boast- 
ful, with his emotional nose in the air. This 
nose has an inquisitive twist to one side; it 
is a feature full of character, like the nose of 
Cyrano. 

Entrusted, unconventionally, with handing 
out chance-fitting uniforms to his comrades, 
and later with equally amateur cooking for 
the regiment, Gaspard the Great somehow 
succeeds with both. He is capable of any- 
thing, he slangs and over-rides everybody 
with his clamorous personality ; ironic before 
the unknown, whether Kaiser or loafer, 
trustful with his “pals,” who are successively 
a journalist, an interne, and a professor. And 
these “high-brows” all love Gaspard, the 
uneducated child of the people. 





* Private Gasparp. A Soldier of France. Translated from 
the French of René Benjamin. New York: Brentano's. 
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The massed regiment, monotonous, imper- | 
sonal, temporarily sinking self in the greatest | 


tumultuous pattern of life. A dying sergeant, 
trying to struggle through the night, longs 





common idea, now departs. Once on the 
cattle-train, Gaspard cannot keep still. He 
and his companions overflow the compart- 
ments, drop off at the least provocation, and 
snap up any unconsidered trifle, such as a 
barrel of beer. They arrive by night in 
Lorraine, a mysterious country of strange 
winds, under dim stars. The frontier is 
beneath their feet. 

Gaspard declares they will be in Berlin 
tomorrow,—he is also positive that a hundred 
thousand of the enemy fell before Liége, and 
that the German shells do not explode. He 
forages and cooks under the direction of the 
scrupulous captain. He dances with delight 
at the prospect of battle. “Now we can scrap 
without minding the cops!” But there are 
long marches—rain—dead weariness. The 
signs of war are seen and heard: refugees and 
famished retreating regiments, the first 
mutter of cannon, and always dead weariness. 
Again the grumbling men are appeased by 
the prospect of a soup. Like comforted chil- 
dren, they gather eagerly around the pot— 
and the captain orders them to upset it! 
Gaspard, stunned, obeys. The first shiver of 
battle is upon them. Shells are bursting 
around,—for, after all, they do explode. “Do 
they take us for tenpins?” howls Gaspard, 
who refuses to be serious when his best friend 
talks of death. But when that “pal” is hit, 
Gaspard, himself badly wounded, painfully 
carries him to safety and the ambulance. And 
only then does he break down and weep for 
all the miseries of war. 

There follow two fantastic scenes. The 
wounded lie all night on the stones of a pro- 
vincial church. The moonlight floods in 
mournfully, shining on a broken figure of 
Christ, on Gaspard and another soldier who 
group themselves, like the two thieves, around 
that figure. A stranger picture still is that 
of the midnight chase of the wailing mad- 
woman which Gaspard, lame but subtle, 
leaves the hospital train to undertake. 

Then, passing through Touraine, the beauty 
of life comes gently back to the wounded in 
their cattle-train of torments. The flowers 
and daughters, the fruit and laughter of 
sweet Touraine are as balm to the bruises of 
Gaspard. In the hospital, comic and grateful, 
he is the pet of the nurses,—and the figures 
of these three nurses stand out as the three 
consoling graces of France militant. 

The hospital wards continue the mixed 





for the crow of the cock to show that his vigil 
is over. It is near dawn, they tell him, and 
still the cock will not crow. Gaspard crawls 
out of bed, out of doors, imitates the call of 
Chantecler, and the sergeant dies in peace. 
But by this service Gaspard reopens his 
wound and suffers anew. 

It is this mingling of comic and tragic, the 
revival of Hugo’s old “theory of the gro- 
tesque,” that gives the book its authentic 
appeal. You feel that it is so, that Gaspard 
lived that way, that the war offers these 
contrasts. Gaspard continues to live that way 
after he gets back to the front—where in a 
a few short hours he loses his leg. Then, 
characteristically enough, he becomes not a 
piteous cripple, but a cocky over-gallant café 
hero, trying the patience of his new-made 
wife. He goes gloriously back to “Pantruche,” 
and we leave him, with uplifted nose, coming 
to a private understanding with the dome of 
the Invalides. 

Throughout, the heroism of the soldier is 
larded with eccentricities. Between battles 
he returns to his beloved Rue de la Gaité, in 
order loyally to marry and “legitimize his 
brat.” But he steals two extra days beyond 
his furlough, and gets into abundant hot 
water; his perplexed captain bundles him 
hastily off to the trenches, to avoid the angry 
civil authorities. If Gaspard piously carries 
home the news of a comrade’s death, he 
wilfully rearranges the facts to suit the 
hearers. In the midst of service, he flies into 
a@ passion; he is saucily obedient, foul- 
mouthed and sublime. He has the most 
endearing faults, the most poignant laughter. 

He is one among many. But the many are 
now one, and this one is always himself. At 
the same time, he is the spirit of new France, 
manifest in the humblest of her children. 
“Bayard is in the saddle again”—and Bayard 
is now a democrat. An illiterate mischievous 
bon diable, Gaspard the Great unites the soul 
of Cyrano with the gestures of Tartarin. He 
revels in slang, in swagger and myths, and 
he revolts against machine-discipline and 
ignores tickets and labels. But Gaspard also 
represents his kind in his gallant humorous 
acceptance of his lot, in his devotion to the 
light as he sees it. And the blood and iron 
of this little epic are compounded in the 
daring fortitude of a race that can intelli- 
gently receive an idea and staunchly live and 


die for it. E. Preston Daraan. 
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RECENT FICTION,* 





A famous English man of letters thinking 
of “subjects” for fiction spoke long ago of the 
“human and social suggestiveness” of “an old 
English country-house, round which experi- 
ence seems piled so thick.” He was but an 
American story-writer at the time, and it may 
be that there was in his particular thought 
something of the passionate (if provincial) 
sentiment of his own pilgrim to such a lovely 
shrine. Yet many Englishmen must have had 
much of the same feeling, for there have been 
in the past fifty years hundreds of novels that 
did little else than present the life of an 
English country family. THE D1au has of 
late spoken of three, Miss Mordaunt’s “The 
Family,” Mr. Marshall’s “Watermeads,” and 
Mr. Beresford’s “These Lynnekers,” in whick 
those acute observers had seen in the life of 
the country family signs of the times that 
suggested things interesting to the fiction 
writer, for, after all, these country families 
have given England most of her great men. 
One sees the sterner side in Lucas Malet’s 
“Damaris.” 

“Damaris” is not the story of an English 
country-house or anything of the sort; it is 
a story of the English in India. But Charles 
Verity, living as “Commissioner-Sahib” in 
the Sultan-i-hagh, at Bhutpur, was of an old 
family “whose beautiful place, Canton Magna, 
lies in a fold of the chalk hills looking toward 
the Sussex berder,” and even when absorbed 
in Indian administration he looks back at 
times to “Deadham Hard, the rambling patch- 
work of a house” where he spent his holidays 
as a schoolboy. Doubtless the other English 
people at Bhutpur, from the old Judge and 
the old General down to the young secretaries, 
had much the same sort of recollections. 
These English have gone out of their country- 
houses to rule the earth. 

There is something in the country-house 
life beside the gaiety and charm — as well as 
the meaninglessness and futility —that one 
understands at once. Henrietta Pereira is an 
Englishwoman in spite of the Portugese 
name of her husband, an Englishwoman of 
good country family. But she is incurably 
light, charming, beautiful, full of schemes and 
desires, bent on gratifying her fancies and 
whims. The power of the book lies in its 
showing how such a woman looked beneath 





*Damaris. By Lucas Malet. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.40. 


Tue WONDERFUL ae By William J. Locke. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.40. 


Mr. BritLInc Sees It Turoucn. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 





the surface of life and drew back. One feels 
the power of what she felt. 

But however we may be interested in see- 
ing in Mrs. Harrison’s novel an indication of 
the national vigor of the English in India as 
elsewhere, she herself had little of such a 
notion in mind, or more accurately she was 
thinking chiefly of something else. Titles do 
not of necessity show chief motives, but 
though a reader may at first be most 
impressed by this iron-handed English pro- 
consul and this wanton English lady, we may 
easily suppose that to Mrs. Harrison the chief 
interest lay in neither, but rather in the little 
five-year-old girl who gives its name to the 
book. A quaint and pathetic little person 
she is, and indeed must have been from the 
beginning. She was early left motherless, but 
as though that were not enough, the years 
of her childhood were passed in the atmos- 
phere, so extraordinary to us, of a great house 
in India, a house which seemed to carry into 
its use by the dominant race something which 
had come to it by centuries of Oriental life. 
If an English country-house has a human and 
social suggestiveness, if experience be piled 
thick around it, what will one say of the sum- 
mer palace of a native prince? And what will 
be the result of this suggestiveness in the 
character of a little girl? That is something 
that comes out in the book over and over 
again, the influence of the spirit of the 
Sultan-i-hagh not only on Damaris but on 
others within the ancient walls. As for the 
little girl (Mrs. Harrison writes of the influ- 
ences of the summer palace), “They brought 
her very close to Nature; to the silent life 
of the innumerable garden birds and gro- 
tesque or charming little garden animals. 
Dim, wistful intuition stirred in her, more- 
over, of the eternal mysteries of Birth and 
Death,” and more beside. All that is very 
well done indeed. Nor is it in the main so 
unlike the thing we were speaking of. 
Henrietta Pereira comes very “close to 
Nature,” too, in some of her moments with 
Colonel Verity. She finds out that Nature, 
even in people born and brought up in Eng- 
lish country-houses, is often very different 
from the external crust formed even by cen- 
turies of easy, graceful, amusing existence. 

The true nature of anyone comes out in 
moments of stirring passion,— of war, or of 
anything else. Another book about the 
English in this time of war is Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s “The Wonderful Year.” I confess 
that I cannot ever take Mr. Locke very seri- 
ously; I think of him as a sort of modified 
Ouida. He is, of course, more modern than 
Ouida, which makes one read him more unsus- 
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piciously, but he is not so original as she was 
nor so true to life. I presume, however, that 
those who think Mr. Locke’s books are won- 
derful novels by a wonderful author (among 
whom would seem to be included his pub- 
lishers) are not much exercised in these direc- 
tions. Mr. Locke always has a certain sort of 
amusing originality in his conceptions, of his 
principal characters at least. This time he 
varies the personnel of his charming Bohemia 
of student quarter and old French inn by a 
whimsical personage whose occupation is the 
beneficent one of providing happiness for 
those who wish it. More crudely, he advises 
those who are “up against it” in their strug- 
gles with the world, always charging five 
franes as a fee for services that are often 
worth thousands. But Mr. Locke has such 
a passion for the lovely, exquisite, charming, 
and also easy going that he never can get to 
the bottom of any serious problem, and so he 
does not give us anything really fundamental 
on the theory of happiness. Mr. Daniel 
Fortinbras, Marchand de Bonheur, in the two 
principal cases in question, advises his clients 
to capitalize their possessions and have a good 
time. This he does that they may find food 
for their souls. Martin and Corinna, sent by 
Fortinbras on a bicycle trip to Brautéme 
designed at first to exhaust their finances, do 
find food for their souls, find, indeed, happi- 
ness by following this apparently eccentric 
advice. It is not clear, however, that we can 
draw a general lesson from their case. Per- 
haps that is natural; a man who lives by 
giving advice will hardly put his advice in a 
form in which it will be as useful to humanity 
as to his especial clients. Otherwise we should 
be inclined to compare the counsel of M. 
Fortinbras with that of another great 
Marchand de Bonheur who also said, “Take 
no thought for the morrow.” The chief dif- 
ference that a casual study shows between the 
two is that the earlier teacher advised people 
to sell what they had and give to the poor, 
while the more recent adviser advised these 
people, at least, to spend what they had in 
having a good time and thereby feeding their 
souls. Some readers will think it mighty 
lucky for them that the war came along and 
gave them something to be really serious 
about. The war was useful to Mr. Locke’s 
young couple in that it recalled them from 
light ideals to matters of more permanent 
importance. 

It is not serewing around these things into 
perverted shapes that we are doing when we 
interpret specimens of current fiction in the 
fearful and lurid light of the present war. 
It is always possible to abstract oneself, for 





the time at least, from current trials and read 
or write books that seem as clear and free 
from contemporary disturbance as the remote 
mountain brook seems to the city-dweller. But 
we in America are (most of us) so vitally 
interested in England’s doings in this war 
that we can not long think of English men 
and women without some influence of that 
tremendous disturbance of old customs and 
old manners of life and thought. It comes 
up as we read all sorts of things. And just 
at the moment there is a book in which the 
author has addressed himself directly to the 
matter which so often colors our thoughts 
indirectly. Mr. H. G. Wells has published 
his view of the English mind as affected by 
the war under the name “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through.” 

I usually read Mr. Wells with such an 
exhilarated intensity that I never have much 
critical opinion on what I have read. When 
I am not reading him, it is true, I can see 
that he is not a great novelist in the sense that 
Henry James is, or Mr. Arnold Bennett. His 
books sometimes have and sometimes have not 
the things that I commonly think necessary 
for good novels. Perhaps he ought to be 
called a publicist as he calls Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and others. He seems to regard Mr. 
Britling as a publicist, and I presume that 
Mr. Britling in general position must have 
been very like Mr. Wells himself. A pub- 
licist is not a bad kind of person to be, now 
that the older diplomatic meaning has been 
superseded by more popular use. If a pub- 
licist is a person who publishes his thoughts 
on public affairs, Mr. Wells is one, and “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through” is an excellent 
piece of work. If one must criticise it as a 
novel there will, in some minds at least, be 
difficulties. 

Mr. Britling was a distinguished man of 
letters living at Matching’s Easy, a pleasant 
Old English sort of place in Essex. The 
book tells how the war affected him. So much 
any publicist could have done, who was inter- 
ested in giving an account of the mind of 
England during the past two years. What 
Mr. Wells does in his non-publicist capacity 
is to put these matters, which easily grow gen- 
eral and abstract, into terms of actual life. 
And that must be one of the necessary gifts 
of the novelist, to imagine things in terms 
of people; at any rate, that is what Mr. Wells 
does. He gives us a realizing idea of the com- 
fortable easy-going country life (with its 
vigorous and extraordinary game of hockey) ; 
of the way people thought and talked, of the 
confident and vague divagations about Ulster, 
the tentative reflections about Kitchenerism 
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and efficiency and being fit, of the facile and 
futile information about Sarajevo and Bosnia 
and assassinaticn as a political method, of the 
disquisitions concerning England’s foreign 
policy, of Aunt Wiltshire’s winning twenty- 
five cocoanuts by throwing sticks at them at 
the Flower Show at the time the Germans 
were entering Belgium. Then he goes on 
through the two years of the war, limiting 
matters to Mr. Britling, only I suppose, 
because it would make too big a book to pre- 
sent all sorts and conditions of English 
thought and feeling. 

Mr. Britling is a very real sort of person. 
It may seem wonderful that he should be 
entangled in a wrong and foolish love-affair, 
that he should be intensely absorbed in learn- 
ing to drive a motor car, that he should be 
troubled about the future of his son, that he 
should think longingly now and then of finish- 
ing that great beautiful thing of his called 
“The Silent Places”; wonderful in a novel 
about the war, but natural, necessary, and 
quite right and interesting, too. Mr. Britling’s 
ideas change. First he conceives the idea that 
the war was brought about and carried on by 
a Prussian war-party; then he speculates as 
to the End of War and a Supreme Court of 
the nations at Delhi or Samarkand or some- 
where else; then he begins gradually to 
understand what England is up against, and 
sees that the nation must do something beside 
sympathize with the army and read the 
papers; then he appreciates that everyone 
must get to work, that sons and lovers must 
go into the army, his son among others. 

One cannot work through the whole book, 
nor would it be worth while. I don’t discuss 
Mr. Wells’s account; I cannot but take it as 
history. Such a course of things occurred in 
one mind at least; these things, or others like 


them, one has seen a hundred times else-. 


where. Such a book is a great feat of the 
imagination; not conclusive, of course, but 
showing a way of thinking and feeling,—a 
way much broader and more refined and more 
complex than the ordinary country-house feel- 
ing about the war, such as the people at 
Watermeads would have had, or such as the 
people in “The Wonderful Year” did have. 
At bottom, probably, there is just the same 
thing. In all the hatred of the war, the 
anguish, the loathing, the weariness, even in 
the reluctances and backslidings, there must 
be, not only to Hugh Britling or Cecily 
Corners, the satisfaction of what has long been 
a desire—the desire, in all these years of 
ease and happiness and luxury, for something 
real to happen, a real happening being, as 
Cecily said, that one does something, some- 








thing beside playing hockey and having tea. 
That is a good thing for us in America to 
think of as well as for people in England to 
experience. Whether it be in war or in 
polities or in education or in business or in 
religion, it is a fine thing to be able to do 
something real, and if one gets aroused to 
that notion by reading novels, the thing is 
worth more than it sometimes seems. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





In the days of the Georges, they 
made a serious business of letter- 
writing. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the carefully culled selection 
from Earl Granville’s private correspondence 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $10.) , edited by his daughter- 
in-law, Countess Granville, should occupy two 
large volumes, of from five to six hundred 
pages each. But however voluminous, this cor- 
respondence possesses marked historical, so- 
cial, and personal interest. By far the larger 
proportion of the letters are from the Count- 
ess of Bessborough to Lord Granville. Between 
these two, from the time of their first meeting 
in 1794 to the Countess’s death in 1821, there 
existed a loyal friendship, which, on her part 
at least, touched an ideally beautiful plane. 
Her letters reveal a woman of mind and heart, 
with a wider and more sympathetic outlook 
upon life than was usual in the society in 
which she moved,— a society which has been 
described as presenting a strange combination 
of dissipation and intellectual refinement. A 
wonderfully vivid picture of the social life 
of the time is given in her letters, with lively 
descriptions of the noted people she was con- 
stantly meeting; and, there are interesting 
side-lights upon the political complexities 
which then harassed England. Her letters 
from Paris, first under the Napoleonic régime 
and later after the Restoration, are especially 
entertaining. Lady Bessborough’s letters, a 
number from Earl Granville’s mother, Lady 
Stafford, and a few from Pitt, Canning, and 
others, have been selected and arranged with 
a view to throwing light upon the career and 
character of Earl Granville. Unfortunately, 
there are very few of his own letters, those to 
Lady Bessborough having been almost all 
destroyed by him, so that one is obliged to 
construct the portrait of the protagonist from 
the hints, allusions, and encomiums of his 


Corres 
of a Georgian 
peer. 


_ friends. From the few letters of his that are 


included one would hardly gather that he was 
so extremely gifted or so superlatively fas- 
cinating as his friends assuredly regarded 
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him; for not only do Lady Bessborough and 


Lady Stafford constantly bear witness to his 
diplomatic and social successes, but the few 
letters from Pitt and Canning show in what 
high estimation he was held by these brilliant 
lights. Lady Bessborough, perhaps, allowed 
the enthusiasm of her admiration to go almost 
too far at times, but, as she often says of 
herself, she never could love anything by 
halves. Only second in interest to Lady 
Bessborough’s letters are those of Granville’s 
mother, Lady Stafford. Though she was not 
so brilliant as her son’s friend, a remark- 
able sweetness of nature is revealed in her 
letters. She adored her husband and loved 
her son. It is to be remarked to Lord 
Granville’s credit that he seems uniformly to 
have taken in good part the criticisms of 
himself by his mother and his friend, and on 
the whole he must have profited by their 
advice,— as is witnessed by his successful dip- 
lomatic career, and his final most happy mar- 
riage to the niece of Lady Bessborough, Lady 
Harriet Cavendish. Much might be said of 
the historical interest of this correspondence ; 
but, after all, its chief value probably lies in 
its intimate picture not of Lord Granville but 
of the unusual personality of Lady Bessbor- 
ough, who joined to her keen interest in 
political and social affairs, and her friendly 
enthusiasms, an intellectual appreciation of 
the best in art and literature. Her literary 
judgments upon the many books she was con- 
stantly reading have a piquant .originality 
quite refreshing. The two volumes are 
adorned by many finely reproduced portraits 
of unusually handsome people. 


General interest in the testing 
 ntdlignee Of intelligence, especially in the 

terms of age development, has 
now received recognition in a volume survey- 
ing the field, and also introducing a critical 
conception of method and application. “The 
Measurement of Intelligence” ( Houghton Miff- 
lin), by Professor Lewis M. Terman, of Stan- 
ford University, serves as an admirable hand- 
book to the subject. The Binet tests began 
with the attempt to furnish age-norms for chil- 
dren from three years to twelve. The fact that 
almost all tests imply a special ability of one 
kind or another led to the introduction of the 
point-scale, in which relative failure in one 
test might be balanced by accomplishment in 
another. Going beyond this, the Stanford 
system uses the conception of an intelligence- 
quotient, which expresses the place of the 
individual tested in terms of the average abil- 
ity of his class. The last has the distinct 








advantage that age-norms can be calculated 
from it, while it yet allows for alternate tests 
and the adjustment of test to special circum- 
stances. The theory of the test is set forth, 
the data are reported, the detailed practical 
instructions are given, and the whole is 
arranged for the year-by-year advance. The 
volume thus furnishes a complete handbook 
for the practitioner, as well as a basis of com- 
prehension for the student. It is well con- 
ceived and admirably executed. There is the 
danger that the tests will become too mechan- 
ical, and their application obscure the issue 
for the method; the only way to avoid this is 
by adequate training of those who make the 
tests. As to the scope of the tests, they have 
proved their ability to reveal more of the 
nature of individual capacity in a few hours 
than any other estimate, such as that of school 
work or general judgment. Naturally they 
leave untested many of the qualities which the 
social and industrial world cherishes; but 
within their legitimate province, the tests 
form precisely the kind of additional guage 
which the school and the industrial employer 
require for their protection. The elimination 
of the unfit and the determination of normal- 
ity, especially in connection with proceedings 
in Juvenile Courts, adds to the interest attach- 
ing to an important phase of applied psychol- 
ogy. ee aaa 


Studies of The European war has for two 
China andthe §=© year's SO absorbed our interest 

people. ‘that less than the usual atten- 
tion has been given to the Orient. Yet there 
is ample reason for bestowing upon the Orient 
at this time more thoughtful consideration 
than at any period of the past. For a con- 
flict greater than the present tremendous 
struggle among the branches of the white 
race threatens to array the white against the 
colored races of mankind, unless some means 
ean be found for reconciling the conflicting 
interests of those peoples. Moreover, events 
are moving rapidly, and such a means of allay- 
ing hostility must be discovered without 
undue delay. First of all, the spread of cor- 
rect information among us concerning the 
Asiatics is greatly to be desired, in order that 
race prejudice, the mother of hostility and 
war, may be dispelled. Special attention 
should therefore be given to those dealing 
with Asia, and particularly to books dealing 
with the profounder aspects of the problem 
of the Asiatic peoples. Two such books 
recently from the press are to be highly com- 
mended,—Mr. G. L. Harding’s “The Present- 
Day China” (Century), and Dr. J. W. 
Bashford’s “China: An _ Interpretation” 
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(Abingdon Press). The volume first mentioned 
gives the impressions formed by an unusually 
capable, observant, and sympathetic corre- 
spondent during a prolonged stay in China, 
covering especially the period of the establish- 
ment of the Republic, and his estimate of the 
significance of more recent events. Like so 
many other open-minded observers, Mr. 
Harding holds the Chinese people in high 
regard, and treats their struggle for consti- 
tutional government with the utmost serious- 
ness, as one of the outstanding events in 
history. His observations give evidence not 
only of breadth of interest and responsiveness 
to human events, but also of unusually full 
and accurate information. The book is of 
much greater value than its small compass 
would seem to indicate. “China: An Inter- 
pretation,” by a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, resident for many years 
in China, is a very satisfactory companion 
volume. That two writers so unlike, one a 
correspondent and traveller, the other a mis- 
sionary and old resident, should so closely 
resemble each other in their attitude of 
friendliness and respect toward the Chinese, 
and optimism with regard to the potentialities 
of the race, gives added weight to that view of 
the situation in the Far East. For a fairly 
comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of China, containing information gleaned 
from many authoritative sources and from 
wide travel and intimate ‘intercourse with the 
Chinese people, Dr. Bashford’s book will bear 
comparison with any volume with which the 
present reviewer is familiar. Not only does 
it commend itself as a general introduction to 
the whole field, but it presents also well 
reasoned consideration of some of the most 
pressing problems growing out of the rela- 
tions of China, Japan, and the United States. 


The most interesting — perhaps 
the most important — develop- 
ment in American political his- 
tory has been the extra-constitutional growth 
of parties; but the story of this development 
is to some extent neglected by political histo- 
rians except so far as the actions taken by the 
parties have had a direct influence on the gov- 
ernment. Of particular value, therefore, in a 
year when the importance of the national 
political organizations is strikingly evident 
to everyone, is Mr. Joseph Bucklin Bishop’s 
“Presidential Nominations and Elections: A 
History of American Conventions, National 
Campaigns, Inaugurations, and Campaign 
Caricature” (Scribner). What the author has 
to say about the origin of conventions and 


Presidential 
and elections. 





caucuses is fairly well known; in 1763 John 
Adams wrote of the “caucus club” which met 
in a garret, the members smoking “tobacco 
till you cannot see from one end of the room 
to the other,” and regularly choosing the 
representatives “before they were chosen in 
the town.” The first national conventions, 
however, were held in 1830 and 1831; the 
requirement of the Democrats that the nomi- 
nee must receive a two-thirds vote was 
invented by Jackson in 1831, for what reason 
Mr. Bishop does not venture an opinion. The 
so-called “unit rule” abandoned by the Dem- 
ocrats in 1912 is of later origin. Many facts 
of similar nature with reference to the early 
conventions are of great interest, and fur- 
nish an introduction for what is the most 
readable portion of the volume — that which 
deals with the defeated aspirations of 
Webster, Clay, and Blaine. One is likely to 
remember these men for their public achieve- 
ments rather than for their failure to get 
presidential nominations, and the story told 
by Mr. Bishop is therefore valuable. Prac- 
tically all of the conventions are covered by 
the book, including the story of the “steam- 
roller” at Chicago in 1912 and the bolt of 
the Progressives. Very interesting chapters 
deal with the development of the inaugura- 
tion ceremony to its present scope, and with 
cartoons as moulders of public opinion — the 
author thinks that their influence is “incal- 
culable.” Nearly fifty illustrations (many of 
them cartoons) add greatly to the value of 
the book. Satan 


A near view of Robert Louis 
ipod" Stevenson at Saranac Lake is 

given by Mr. Stephen Chalmers, 
one-time secretary to Dr. Trudeau, in “The 
Penny Piper of Saranac” (Houghton Mifflin), 
and a still more vivid picture of him as seen a 
little later at Manasquan, New Jersey, by 
Mrs. Wyatt Eaton, in “A Last Memory of 
Robert Louis Stevenson” (Crowell). The 
“Penny Piper” sketch is thought by its author 
to have exerted an influence “that led to the 
Saranac Lake Stevenson Memorial”; for it 
was first published four years ago in a pop- 
ular periodical, and it is only its present form 
that is new, with its brief preface by Lord 
Guthrie and its introductory note by the 
author. Some of its passages will be found 
in substance, and occasionally in exact detail, 
in the same writer’s book, “The Beloved 
Physician.” It was in collaboration with this 
physician, Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau, 
that “The Penny Piper” was written. A pho- 
tograph of the Stevenson memorial tablet is 
inserted as frontispiece. Mrs. Eaton’s remi- 
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niscent sketch portrays in even more lifelike | 


detail the “frail and distinguished-looking” 
wizard of romance. Being a woman, as well 
as a fervid admirer of Stevenson, she could 
observe more minutely the many little pecu- 
liarities, the nameless idiosyncrasies, that 
went to the making of the man. Incidentally 
she tells us which of his works he considered 
his best, and which his worst. They are, 
respectively, “Will o’ the Mill” and “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” But who knows 
whether the tricksy R. L. S. did not change 
his mind the next day and reverse his judg- 
ment? To the now considerable mass of 
Stevensoniana these little books by two clese 
observers of the man are welcome additions. 


Compact, scholarly, and useful 
is the small manual on “Good 
English in Good Form” (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.), by Miss Dora Knowlton 
Ranous. Experienced in editing and trans- 
lating, and also a writer in her own name, 
she is—or was, for she died two months 
before her book appeared — well qualified to 
discuss the principles of good prose composi- 
tion. Counsels of perfection she necessarily 
gives us on every page, and he might be 
branded as a pedant who should observe all 
her rules. But there is no danger of any 
too scrupulous following of these directions. 
Her censure of the misuse of will and would, 
a misuse that she calls “absolutely shocking,” 
is none too strong, and is as sadly needed as it 
will be carelessly disregarded. Her plea for 
conciseness as well as accuracy in urging the 
omission of certain redundancies is also to be 
commended. Among “words and phrases to 
be avoided” she condemns “averse from,” 
whereas for etymological reasons it is pref- 
erable to “averse to,” though usage has 
familiarized us with the latter form. A chap- 
ter is given to punctuation, precept and exam- 
ple being well combined in the brief space 
assigned to the subject. Twelve is given as 
the number of punctuation marks, but what 
these twelve are is not clearly indicated. It 
would be hard to make up a round dozen with- 
out including the mark of quotation and other 
symbols not commonly regarded as punctua- 
tion marks. Rules for the preparation of 
manuscript for print are also added, with 
directions for proof-reading and the prepara- 
tion of illustrations. Much space is filled, 
perhaps rather ill-advisedly, with a list of 
words derived from the Latin and Greek. An 
index or a more detailed table of contents 
would have improved the book. But it is 
a good and useful and handy little volume as 
it stands. 


The fine art 
of correct 


expression. 
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Under the title, “Young India” 
| Fora. (Huebseh), Mr. Lajpat Rai sets 


forth the plea of his party for 
Indian self-government. The author is a well 
educated lawyer, who had been an influential 
public man before his expatriation; and he 
has given us a book that is distinctly above 
the average of this propagandist literature. 
All of the traditional arguments against 
British rule are skilfully propounded; but, 
unfortunately, the old failure to face reali- 
ties is also in evidence. For instance, the 
author himself italicizes this summary of an 
important paragraph: “Jlliteracy the Fault 
of the British and No Bar to Self-Govern- 
ment.” Obviously, the question of blame may 
be debatable; but if illiteracy is no bar to 
self-government in the twentieth century, we 
must surely stop and recast a lot of funda- 
mental conceptions. Again, our author may 
not be responsible for the “foreword” by Mr. 
J. T. Sutherland ; but it is simply fatuous to 
state: “The truth is, not one fact can be 
recited to show that India cannot govern her- 
self well if given a chance.” If the problem 
were as simple as that, it would not exist. We 
have not space to review the volume at length ; 
but the following four features should be 
noted: An account of Indian disaffection 
since the beginning of the war; a description 
of the various types of “nationalists” ; a state- 
ment that Hindus and Mohammedans are now 
in hearty accord ; and, above all, the assertion 
that the movement for liberation has become 
a living foree among the common people. If 
it were true that the two great religious bodies 
could now live side by side in peaceful har- 
mony, and that the villager, the ultimate 
atom of Indian humanity, has actually been 
aroused, then the great change would not be 
far off. But is it true? To all thinking Amer- 
icans we can recommend the volume; and 
unthinking Americans do not care about 
India anyway. 


The volume on “Movement and 
Mental Imagery” (Houghton), 
by Professor Margaret Floy 
Washburn of Vassar College, forms one of 
a series commemorative of the Vassar semi- 
centennial. It is a thoughtful and scholarly 
work, treating an important problem in a 
difficult field. The author brings to bear 
upon it the combined methods of experimental 
attack and delicate analysis. While the 
appeal of the book is distinctly to the tech- 
nical student of psychology, the wider bear- 
ings of the conception are well considered. 
The fundamental search is for the inner proc- 
esses that accompany, if indeed they do not 
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direct, the movement of thought; and the 
emphasis is upon the movement system which 
finds its typical expression in action. Thought 
is suppressed action ; if the movement tenden- 
cies disappear, the thesis asserts that thought 
itself will vanish. Complete paralysis would 
be the extinction of thinking. The association 
of ideas is subjected to the same interpreta- 
tion, and is inextricably woven with the slight 
initial motor habits that support them. The 
abnormal field is included, and dissociation 
becomes an invasion of the motor processes 
through which the action takes place but is 
divorced from its normal report. We think 
in so far as we control muscles; if our muscles 
were to become animated by impulses unre- 
lated to the normal habit, personality would 
become a myth. At every point the motor 
integrity is indispensable to intellectual unity. 
The book is largely devoted to the ramification 
of details which support or oppose one theory 
or another. This survey of the problem is 
a distinct aid to the psychological student. 


Notwithstanding the voluminous 
aspect of the literature of Euro- 
pean politics, there is a dearth of 
brief and trustworthy treatises in English on 
the governmental systems of the principal 
countries. The need bids fair to be supplied, 
however, by a series of “Government Hand- 
books,” planned and edited by Professors 
David P. Barrows and Thomas H. Reed, of 
the University of California. The initial vol- 
ume in this series, Fritz-Konrad Kriiger’s 
“Government and Politics of the German 
Empire” (World Book Co.), has recently 
appeared; and it is agreeable to record that 
the standard of accuracy and readableness 
which it sets is high. The book was written 
before the outbreak of the present war, and 
the author asserts that neither the contents 
nor the opinions expressed have been affected 
by the events of the past two years. With the 
spirit of the work no one can find fault. After 
introductory historical chapters, the Imperial 
governmental system is described in all of its 
characteristic aspects, and there are included 
reasonably full résumés of the parliamentary 
history of the country, of foreign policy since 
1871, and of the government of dependencies. 
Treatment of all subjects is necessarily brief, 
but space is well apportioned, and in most of 
the chapters a surprising amount of informa- 
tion is: packed into a few pages. A feature of 
value is the Critical Bibliography; although 
it would be possible to dissent from the 
appraisal of certain titles. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Captain Ian Hay Beith, author of “The First 
Hundred Thousand,” is now in this country in the 
interest of the Allies’ Exposition. 

A definitive “Live of John Marshall,” upon 
which former Senator Albert J. Beveridge has 
been engaged for some time, will be published 
early in November by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The third edition of “The Federal Reserve,” 
completely revised by the author, Mr. H. Parker 
Willis, secretary of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is now in preparation by Doubleday, Page & Co, 

Among the early publications of George H. 
Doran Co. is a volume entitled, “A Visit to Three 
Fronts,” containing three articles by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, describing the British, French, and 
Italian battle lines. , 

The late Wilhelm Creizenach, a distinguished 
Polish authority and professor of the University 
of Cracow, was the author of “The English Drama 
in the Age of Shakespeare,” which the Lippincott 
Co. will issue the end of this month. 

With a view to the recognition of a new field 
of activity for women, a course in Book Sales- 
manship and Library Science has been inaugu- 
rated at the William Penn Evening High School 
for Women, Philadelphia, in charge of Miss Bessie 
Graham. 

Mr. William J. Locke, whose new novel, “The 
Wonderful Year,” was issued this month by the 
John Lane Co., has just returned to England from 
the Somme. He went to the Front as a dis- 
tinguished guest, with a special order from Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

Judge Robert Grant, author of “The High 
Priestess,” “Unleavened Bread,” ete., has now 
written a war book, “Their Spirit: Some Impres- 
sions of the English and French during the Sum- 
mer of 1916,” which the Houghton Mifflin Co. will 
issue early in November. 


Mr. Coningsby Dawson, whose “Slaves of 
Freedom” has just been issued by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., is now in France, a Lieutenant in the 
Canadian Field Artillery. His two younger 
brothers are members of the British Naval 
Reserve known as the “Mosquito Fleet.” 


“Art, by Auguste Rodin; “Abraham Lincoln,” 
by Brand Whitlock, “The Last Voyage of the 
Karluk,” by Robert A. Bartlett and Ralph T. 
Hale; and “Hatchways,” by Ethel Sidgwick are 
among the announcements of Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. for publication on November 11. 

Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, whose novel “Of 
Human Bondage” made so favorable an impression 
last year, recently arrived in New York City after 
two years’ service in France as a field surgeon. 
The purpose of Mr. Maugham’s visit to this coun- 
try is the rehearsing of two new comedies: 
“Caroline” and “Our Betters.” George H. Doran 
Co. will publish shortly Mr. Maugham’s first novel, 
“Mrs. Craddock,” and “Liza of Lambeth,” a short 
story considered in England to be one of the finest 

Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 9, 1916. 
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should recommend and 
urge people to read 


OPEN 
THAT DOOR! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL 


It is a clever argument for the reading of 
books. Full of the humorous and clear-eyed 
philosophy that makes delightful reading, 
it takes us into the myriad avenues leading 
from books to life, and shows the practical 
application of their wisdom to efficiency in 
living. $1.00 net, postage extra 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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EYVIND OF THE HILLS 


An Icelandic Outlaw Drama 
By MR. SIGURJONSSON 


Poetic talent of high order manifests itself in this 
a oe eS 


the actual, and exceptional skill ‘to depict it; material 
ng pm Aad style !— 


$1.50 Net 
Order by mail from 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Venetian Painting in America 
The Fifteenth Century 


By BERNHARD BERENSON 
Small 4to. Photogravure frontispiece and upward of 
100 ustrations. $4.00 net, Postpaid $4.20 

Mr. Berenson, the great authority upon Italian art, 
reviews in this volume, in their proper historical 
sequence, all of the important examples of Venetian 
painting of the Fifteenth Century owned in this 
country. From the XIV Century he traces the devel- 
opment of art in the Republic of the Lagoons in a 
manner interesting alike to the student, the collector 
and the plain lover of art. 

FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 

1790 Broapway New Yor« City 
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Fifty of a Londoner's Life. By H. G. 
Hibbert: with Preface by T. P. O’Connor. Illus- 
trated, Svo, 3063 pages. dd, Mead & Co. $3. 

Poe’s Helen. By Caroline Ticknor. Illustrated, 
12mo, 292 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Cicero, a Sketch of His Life and Works: A Com- 
mentary on the Roman Constitution and Roman 
Public Life, supplemented by the Sayings of 
Cicero, arranged for the ret time as an 
Anthology. By Hannis Taylor. With frontis- 
piece, 8vo, 616 pages. A. C. 8 ge & Co. $3.50. 

fons of a Happy Life. By Elizabeth 
Christophers Hobson; with Introduction by 
Louisa Lee Schuyler. New edition; 12mo, 258 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

American Patriots and Statesmen from Washin 
to Lincoln. Edited by Albert Bushnell 

D. In 6 vols., each with photogravure port- 
rait, 16mo. “The Collier Classics.” . F. Collier 

& Sons. By subscription. 


iniscences of J it b Riley 
E. Laughlin. With portrait, 12mo, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cts. 
lia Flagg Young. and a Half- ners of the 
Chicago Public Schools. By John T. McManis, 
oar. — 12mo, 238 pages. A. C. McClurg 
Oo. 

In Spite of Handicap: An an By James 
D. Corrothers; with Introduction 8 - 
nard Baker. With or * > ta i2mo, 232 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Famous Painters of America. By J. 
McSpadden. Illustrated, 8vo, 415 pages. 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 


. By Clara 
114 pages. 





Walker 
Dodd, 


Painters of Florence, from the Thirteenth to 

Sixteenth Century. By Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Ady). New edition; = 12mo, 
873 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 
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HISTORY. 

Golden Book of the Dutch Navigators. By 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. Illustrated, 12mo, 
333 pages. emg Co. $2.50. 

The New Purchase; or, Seven and a Half Years in 
the Far West. By Robert Carlton, Esq. (Bay- 
“Indiana Centennial” edition; 


nard Rush Hali). 
with portraits, &8vo, pages. Princeton 
University Press. 2. 

Slavery in Germanic Society the Middle 


Ages. By Agnes Mathilde “Wergeland, Ph.D. 
oe 168° pages. University of icago Press. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Sheaf. By John Galsworthy. 12mo, 393 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 


Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. By Seat A. Boyd. 
8vo, 414 pages. John Lane Co. $2. 

Personality in German Literature wl Luther. 
By Kuno Francke, Ph.D. 12mo, 221 pages. 
Harvard University Press. 


Henry James: A Biography and a Critical Estimate 
of His Works. By Rebecca West. With por- 
trait, 16mo, 128 pages. a of the Day.” 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 c¢ 

French Perspectives. By Shepley Ser- 
sr33* 12mo, 238 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Power of Mental Demand, and Other Essays. 
By Herbert Edward Law, F.C.S. Second 
12mo, 164 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 

Open that Door! By Robert Sturgis In ersoll, 12ma, 
159 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. rh 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


A Heap o’ Livin’. 'B Edgar A. Guest. 12mo, 192 
pages. Reilly & Britton Co. $1.25. 

The Night Court, and Other Verse. By Ruth 
— Mitchell. “Thee, 97 pages. Century Co. 


The Golden Book of English Sonnets. Selected by 
William Robertson. With spon 12mo, 
260 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Riders of the Stars: A Book of Western Verse. By 
Henry Herbert Knibbs. 12mo, 82 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

The Woman and the Sage, and Other Poems. By 
Oo. A. Joergens. 16mo, 36 pages. London: 
ye Macdonald. Paper. 

The Harvesting, and Other Poems. By W. Fother- 
in Robinson; with Prefatory Note by Selwyn 
mage. 16mo, 59 pages. London: Erskine 
Macdonald. Paper. 

“Adventurers All” Series. Comprising: The Es- 
caped Princess, and Other Poems, by W. R. 

Childe; Thursday’s Child, by Elizabeth Rendall. 
Bohemian Glass, by Esther Lilian 
tacts, and Other Poems, by T. W. 
Iron Age, by Frank Betts, 


Vines; The Durning weer, he Aldous Huxley. 
Each i6mo. Oxford: B. lackwell. Each 
paper. 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


A Book about the Theater. By Brander Matthews. 
mete | 8vo, 334 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.5 

Training a ‘the st By Arthur Hornblow. 

rae oT ta 12mo, 192. pages. J. B. Lippincott 

0. 25. 


Three Piays: The Fiddler’s House, The Land, 
Thomas Muskerry. By P&adraic Colum. 12mo, 
223 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

Scandinavian Classics. Vol. V., The Prose Edda, by 
Snorri Sturluson, translated from the Icelandic, 
with Introduction, a ur G. Brodeur, Ph.D.; 
Vol. VI., Modern Icelandic Plays: Eyvind of the 
Hills, The Hraun Farm, by J6hann Sigurjénsson, 
translated by Henninge rohn Schanche. Each 
12mo. New York: The American Scandinavian 
Foundation. Per vol., $1.50. 

The Pine-Tree: A Drama. Adapted from the Japan- 
ese b Takeda Izumo; with Introducto 
Causerie on the Japanese Theatre, by M. 
Marcus. With ren. wna 12mo, 126 


pages. Duffield & 

Ciree: A Dramatic Fantasy. By Isaac Flagg. With 
—r in color, 8vo, 178 pages. East 
Aurora, N. Y.: The Roycrofters. 








“I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, ‘‘ Your 
_ United States,’’ by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
can be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
call upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 


Special Library Service 


We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De- 
partment has made a careful study of library 
requirements, and is equipped to handle all 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
— This department’s long experience 

in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 


Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 
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The Tidings Brought te Mary: A Mystery. By 
Paul Claudel; translated from the French by 


Louise M Sill. 8vo, 170 
Addresses of University Press. $150..." — 
The Death of Fionavar from The Tri h of M 
Charles Evans Hughes By Eva” Gore- Booth: decorated by Constance 


Gore-Booth. 8vo, 87 pages. London: Erskine 


Including the Address of Acceptance, Macdonald. 
July 31st, 1916. Persephone: A Masque. By Isaac Flagg. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 105 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 
With an introduction by a Ey oie EE © 
e Pest, an er One-Act ays. y Emanuel 
Jacob Gould Schurman Julius. 16mo, 32 pages. Privately printed: 
President of Cornell University Girard, Kan. Paper, 10 cts. 
Frontis. 450 pages. $1.00 net. FICTION. 


The Tutor’s Story: An Unpublished Novel. By the 


In these public utterances are contained the late Charles Kingsley; revised and comptoted 


political philosophy of Hughes, his views on by his arrison). Lucas Malet (Mrs. ty a 
national issues, his statesmanship and prac- ve Harr 12mo, 376 pages. ead 
tical grasp of affairs—so vital to the proper 
. r A Damaris. a , ee Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
understanding of the candidate’s qualifica- Harrison). 12mo, 400 pages. Dodd, ‘Mead & re 
tions for the highest office at the disposal of $1.40. 
the Nation. No voter can afford to neglect ~~ pe Ba by Velma yo 
this volume, which is a record, in the eandi- 12mo, 323 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
date s own words, of his political convic- Redmoor. By John Cowper Powys. 12mo, 458 
tions. pages. New York: G. Arnold Shaw. $1.50. 
4 Country Chronicle. By Grant Showerman. Illus- 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS trated, 12mo, 349 pages. Century Co. $1.50 
The Lords of Dawn. By George Turner Marsh and 
New York London Ronald Temple. TIliustrated, 12mo, 304 pages. 


San Francisco: John J. Newbegin. 
The Truffiers. By Samuel Merwin. Illustrated, 
12mo, 456 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.35. 
Filling His Own Shoes. By Henry C. Rowland. 

















The Study-Guide Series i: FOR . SS Se Illustrated, 12mo, 346 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
jy 4 with traveling Ii Co. $1.35. 

braries, town libraries, ete. SUBJECTS: Hi and Plays Rainbow’s End. By Rex Beach. Illustrated, 12mo, 

of Shakespeare, Idylls of the King, etc. for ‘et. 376 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

my SF Be ~~ A 8 ee Desmond’s Daughter. By Maud Diver. With front- 
FOR THE TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor a in color, 12mo, 598 pages. G. P. Putnam's 

teat ee Kild —- oom By El M in Kelly. With 

The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge ares 0 orm. y Eleanor Mercein Kelly. 
=a DAVIDSON, The 8 and Claremont, Cal. frontispiece, 12mo, 435 pages. Century Co. $1.40. 





Partners of the Night. By Leroy Scott. Illustrated, 
12mo, 361 pages. Century Co. $1.35. 

Introducing William Allison. B , oe Hewlett. 

The American People appreciate Poetry — they like 12mo, 325 pages. Duffield & 

In the Garden of Delight. By H. Hammond. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 12mo, 262 pages. Thomas a Gabm Co. $1. 
Percival W. Wells A Voice in the Wilderness. By Grace Livingston 
“Book seueie verse.""—Boston Globe. Hill Lutz. With Ssoaseese. 12mo, 377 pages. 
“REAL POETRY_-worthy ofa place in the library of Harper & Brothers. $1.3 
The Winged Victory. By parah Grand. i12mo, 648 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Betty at Fort Blizzard. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 224 pages. J. B.. 
Lippincott Co. 50. 

Peace and Quiet. By Edwin Milton Royle. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 379. pages. Harper & 

~—— good work—well written as an epic.”—Boston Brothers. $1.35. 

- lobe. - Every Soul Hath Its Song. By Fannie Hurst. With 

A Ss itself a moving drama.”’"—Boston frontiaplece, 32m 377 pages. Harper & 
Transeri rothers. 

“The effect is that of ."——Portland Express. Lady Connie. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illus- 

16 engravings. edge. Gilt top. $1.25 net. trated, 12mo, abe pases: Hearst's International 

BARTLETT PUBLISHING CO., Wantagh, N.Y. Library Co. 

e Leopard Wo ao By Stewart Edward White. 

“hustrated.- 12mo, 313 pages. Doubleday, Page 

Cc 1.35. 














The Turtles of Tasman. By Jack London. 12mo, 
Our Catalogue of 5 268 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


School and College Text Books TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Our Hispanic Southwest. By Ernest Peixotto. 


Illustrated by the author, large 8vo, 245 pages. 
of all Publishers Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


In Seven Lands, Germany, Austria, Hungary. 


Invaluable to any one upon whom nina Spain, Portugal, Italy. By, Ernest 
, ihili ; Alfred Vizetelly. ustrated, 8vo, pages. 
devolves the responsibility of ordering Duffield & Co. $4. 
books for class or library. South America: Brief Outline of Study Suggestions, 
. with Bibliography. By Harry Erwin Bard, A.M. 
Sent fee on request, —___ 12mo, 68 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers AND POLITICS. 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At veneehents St. The Panama Canal and Commerce. By Emory R. 














Johnson, Ph.D. _ Illustrated, 12mo, 296 pages. 
— = — D. Appleton & Co. 
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e Germans: The Teutonic Gospel of Race; The 
‘Ola Germany and the New. By the Right’ Hon. 
J. M. Robertson. M.P. 8vo, 291 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

English Influence on the United States. a f Ww. 
Cunningham, D.D. 12mo, 168 pages. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Poverty and Riches: A Study of the Industrial 
Régime. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
12mo, 261 pages. John C. Winston Co. 1. 

History of the Working Classes in France: A Re- 
view of Levasseur’s Histoire des Classes 
Ouvriéres et de L’Industrie en France Avant 
1789. By Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D. 
se 136 pages. University of Chicago Press. 


The History of the Fabian Society. By Edward R. 
Pease. With portraits, 12mo, 288 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


The Wrack of the Storm. By Maurice Maeterlinck; 
translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
12mo, 330 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

War, Peace, and the Future: A Consideration of 
Nationalism and Internationalism, and the Rela- 
tion of Women to War. By Ellen Key; trans- 
lated by Hildegard Norberg. 12mo, 271 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Official Diplomatic Documents Relating to the 
Outbreak of the European War, with Photo- 
graphic Reproductions of Official Editions of 
the Documents Published by the Government of 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Serbia. With Intro- 
duction, etc., by Edmund von Bach, A.B. Large 
8vo. Macmillan Co. $6. 

England and Its Political Organization and Devel- 
opment and The War against German By 
Eduard Meyer, Ph.D.; translated by He ene 8. 
White. 12mo, 328 pages. Beston: Ritter & Co. 
$1.50. 

Belgium and the Great Powers: Her Neutrality 
Explained and Vindicated. By Emile Wax- 
weiler. 12mo, 186 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1 


Germany’s Economic Power of Resistance. By 
Prof. Gustav Cassel. 12mo, 80 pages. New 
York: The Jackson Press. Paper. 

Financial Chapters of the War. By Alexander 
Dana Noyes. 12mo, 255 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Towards an Enduring Peace: A Symposium of 
Peace Proposals and Programs, 1914-1916. Com- 
piled by Randolph S. Bourne; with Introduction 
by Franklin H. Giadings. 12mo, 336 pages. New 
York: American Association for International 
Conciliation. 

With the Turks in Palestine. By Alexander 
Aaronsohn. Illustrated, 12mo, 85 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1.25. 

Hunlikely. By Robinson. Illustrated, 8vo, 55 pages. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 

The New Morn, English Diplomacy and the Triple 
Entente: A Phantasmagoria in One Act. By 
Barrie Americanus Neutralis (Paul Carus). 8vo, 
36 pages. Open Court Publishing Co. ‘aper, 
50 cts. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


Bird Friends. By Gilbert H. Trafton. Illustrated, 
8vo, 330 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

A Manual of the Common Invertebrate Animals, 
exclusive of Insects. By Henry Sherring Pratt, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 737 pages. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $3.50. 

The Wandering Dog: Adventures of a Fox-Terrier. 
By Marshal! Saunders. Illustrated, 8vo, 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


RELIGION. 


The Religion of Power: A Study of Christianity in 
Relation to the uest for Salvation in the 
Greco-Roman World, and‘Its Significance for 
the Present Age. By Harris E. Kirk, D.D. 
12mo, 317 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Aspects of the Infinite Mystery. By George A. 
Gar tase 12mo, 356 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
0. .50. 

The Whole Armour of God. ay John Henry Jowett, 
Te 12mo, 265 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Some Outlines of the Religion of Experience: A 
Book for Laymen and the Unchurched. By 
oat PA Bridges. 12mo, 275 pages. Macmillan 
0. .50. 











re BOOKS OF eee VALUE 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico 


By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 
“‘Letter-writing, as an art, has been pronounced 
= my + -3 however, the history of lit- 
fford: f the art superior to 
this ‘volume of A... from. Mexico by Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
- It would be a wholesome exercise for 
ry pp citizen to look for a little while at 
the Mexican problem through this gifted woman’s 
eyes.”—New Republic (N. Y.). Illustrated. $2.00 net 


America and the New Epoch 


By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 

A constructive book on what lies before this coun- 
try, and what it can become, because of the Euro- 
pean War and the changed conditions, political and 
industrial. $1.00 net 


Every-Day Words and Their Uses 


By ty o- -y PALFREY UTTER, author of 
'A Guide to Good English.” 

This book explains the meaning and use of a thou- 
sand or more every-day words and expressions which 
are frequently misused or misunderstood. It is in- 
tended to give exactly the information most often 
wanted, and to present it in compact, accessible form, 
without pedantry, formality, or technicality. 
| Post 8vo. $1.25 net 


How We Elected Lincoln 
By A. J. DITTENHOEFER 
There are two master personalities about whom 
the world is never weary of hearing—Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Abraham Lincoln; and as time goes on it 
is the great American upon whom the larger interest 
of mankind is centered. Judge Dittenhoefer, who 
.became acquainted with Lincoln during the campaign 
of 1860, and is the last living Lincoln Elector, tells 
of his intimate personal association with the man and 
ident. Frontispiece. 50 cents net 


Elements of International Law 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS, U. S. A. 
ems — Revised and Enlarged by 


an.) 
The me | nition of the late ton nny Davis's 
standard work, to which much new matter has 
aims to present a comprehensive view of the 
present-day science of international relations brought 
up to date. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net 


On Being Human 
By WOODROW WILSON 
“A book to keep at hand and turn to now and 
then, as to the old essayists, the master words of 
those who know men.”’—Baltimore Evening Sun. 
16mo. 50 cents net 


The President of the United States 


By WOODROW WILSON 
“A document of extraordinary interest. By 
permitting the publication of this essay at this ane 
he invites general comparison of his conduct and his 
character with the lofty standard elaborated in his 
—, gn the act of a strong and courageous man.” 
“The whole book is full of interest for all who 
would weigh the President in the light of his past 
utterances.""—Phila. Evening Telegram. 
16mo. 50 cents net 


Principles of Labor Legislation 


By JOHN R. COMMONS, LL.D., and 
— B. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 
best American text-book in its particular 
field, —Jemes Ford, Assistant Profesor of Social 
Ethics at Harvard University. $2.00 net 


Principles of Constitutional 
Government 


By waan K J. GOODNOW, LL.D., president of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

“A bird's-eye view of the world’s leading Constitu- 
tions by one who knows them all and is American in 
his sympathies has intrinsic worth at a time when 
the world’s affairs are in such a state of flux.”— 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS “*"7""" 
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Catalogue of New Important Books 


At Bargain Prices 
Embracing recent English and American 
works on HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
SOCIOLOGY, ART, ETHNOLOGY, ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, and GENERAL LITERATURE of 
the enduring sort. 
Other Catalogues In Preparation 
AMERICAN HISTORY—Over 2,000 Titles. 
ASSOCIATION BOOKS—A Splendid Col- 
lection of nearly 350 volumes. 

FIRST EDITIONS of English and American 
Authors. 

GENERAL LITERATURE, including the 


DRAMA. Copies Mailed On Request. 





—_————-G. A. BAKER & CO. 
120 E. 59th St. Lexington Book 


Shop New York City 








LOUIS HOW’S NEW BOOK OF POEMS 


A HIDDEN WELL 


Containing the 
“Epitaph For a German Soldier’’ 
One Dollar—At all Booksellers 


SHERMAN, FRENCH and COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS Boston 














O understand and appreciate the 
© intricacies of Bach, one does not 

have to lose pleasure in the melodi- 
ous sentiment of Schumann. Apropos of 
which, one of the discoverers of “The Spoon 
River Anthology” betrayed very uncritical 
—but very human—symptoms after reading 
one of the poems in 


A Heap o’ Livin’ 
By Edgar A. Guest 


It is not great poetry. Perhaps it is not 
“poetry” at all. But it nevertheless reaches 
the heart as much more pretentious efforts 
do not. There is in it the genuineness, the 
understanding, and the simplicity which 
gave her life to “Little Boy Blue,” and “An 
Old Sweetheart of Mine”—which will 
always give life to books as long as the 
unrecorded drama of commonplace everyday 
holds the stage of human-kind. 


At All Bookstores, $1.25 net 


Tue Reitty & Britton Company 
om 























Where the Protestant 1 Church Stands: A 
Review of Official Definitions versus Non-Offi- 
cial Theories concerning the Nature and Extent 
of the Church Catholic. By the Rev. Edward 
ae 12mo, 336 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Analytical Psychology. A c. G. Jung, M.D.; 
authorized translation ited by Dr. Constance 
nee 8vo, 392 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious. By Pro- 
poaser Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL.D.; authorized 
lish transintion, with Introduction, Le A. A. 

Bri 1 Ph.B. 8vo, 388 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


re da Vinci: A Papchoqueecd, Study of an 
Infantile Reminiscence. a. ve 
Sigmund Freud; authorized |. MB. b 

Brill, ane. Illustrated, 12mo, 130 pages. oftat, 
Yard & Co. $1.25. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


Liberty and Discipline: A Talk to Freshmen. By 
A. Lawrence well. 8vo, 16 pages. Yale 
University Press. Paper, 25 cts. 

Manual of Natural Educa Winifred Sack- 

16 pages. Bobbs- 


tion. 
ville Stoner. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Merrill Co. 
Establish Industrial Schools. By Harry Bradley 
with Introduction by Charles rd 
16mo, 167 pages. Houghton - 
60 cts. 
Fundamentals of Botany. By C. Stuart Gager. 
Illustrated, 12mo, on Bo. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. fi 
A Political and oorta —y 
Cariton J. H. Ha; 
Vol. IL, 1815-1915, $225. 
Macmilian Co. 


a 2 ern Europe. 
ol. "a§ Tis 1815, $2.; 
Each with maps, 8vo. 


A Concise G , Ss the Russian Lanqueoe. By 
Leonard A. us, LL.B. 12mo, 270 pages. 
E. P. Dutton ‘“ So. $1.50. 


Listening Lessons in Music, Graded for Schools. 
By Agnes Moore Fryberger; with Introduction 
by, Gebourne Y ye 12mo, 264 pages. 
Silver, — & Co. $1.2 

Above Cayuga’s Waters: A Collection of Articles 
and Poems which have appeared in The Cornell 
Era from its first publication, November, 1868. 
to the premaat for, Compiled by the Editors of 
the Class of 7. With portrait, . 147 

Ithaca, N.Y.: The Cornell Era, In 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The China Year Book, 1916, with a map of Mongolia. 
cometied , 2. Montague Bell, B.A., and 


: om 12mo, 729 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75 

Every-Day Words and Their “Uses: A Guide to Cor- 
rect Diction. By Robert += Utter, Ph.D. 
12mo, 277 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Walton’s Vermont , 1917. 16mo, 484 pages. 
Rutland, Vt.: The Tuttle Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

Travelers’ Railway Guide, Western Section. 12mo, 
760 pages. Chicago: American Railway Guide 
Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


pages. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Wonder of Work: 
Reproductions of a Series of Drawings, Etchin 
Lith phs, made by him about the world, 
is8ief1 > ty | Impressions and Notes by the 
artist. Large 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

The Biack Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses. Br 
Robert Louis Stevenson; illustrated in color, by 
N. C. Wyeth. Lesge. 8vo, 328 pages. Charles 


6 ie A. 
and Porcelain. By Fred W. Burgess. 
“lustrated, 8vo, 426 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.5 
Quest of ae Quaint. By Virginia Robie. Illus- 
_— 12mo, 288 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 


Jacobean Furniture and English Styles in Oak and 
Walnut. By Helen Churchill Candee. [Illus- 


see 12mo, 56 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The Land of the Blue Flower. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Gift edition; illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 67 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 
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Seven Maids of Far Cathay: Being English Notes 
from a Chinese Class Book. Compiled by Bing 
Ding; illustrated by Ai Lang. 12mo, 87 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.25. 

In Dickens’s London. By F. Hopkinson Smith; illus- 
trated with charcoal drawings by the author. 
8vo, 127 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

ount Vernon: Washington’s Home and the 
Nation’s Shrine. By Paul Wilstach. Illustrated, 
8vo, 301 os. Ey Page & Co. §2. 

The Seven Se => By Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
illustrated by Helen Mason Grose. 12mo, 51 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A Nursery History of the United States. By Lucy 
Lombardi Barber: illustrated in color, etc., by 
Edith Duggan. ito, 199 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2. 

The “Stery Lad Series. By Georgene Faulkner, 
“the Story dy.” Comprising: Old Russian 
Tales, illustrated in color by Frederic Rich- 
ardson; Italian Fairy Tales, illustrated in color 
by Frederic Richardson; Christmas Stories, 
illustrated in color by Frederic Richardson; Old 
English Nursery Tales, illustrated in color by 
Milo Winter. ach 8vo. Chicago: Daughaday 
& Co. Per vol., $1. 

The Madness of Philip, and Other Tales of Child- 
hood. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. New edi- 
tion, illustrated by F. Y. Cory; 12mo, 223 pages. 

. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson; illustrated in calor. See, by Florence 
Edith Storer. 12mo, 115 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. 

Rinkitink in Os. By L. Frank Baum. Illustrated 
in color, etc., large 8vo, 314 pages. Reilly & 
Britton Co. $1.25 

This Way to Christmas. y Ruth Sawyer. With 
frontispiece 12mo, 1 pages. rper & 
Brothers. 1. 

The Goop Encyclopedia, containing Every Child’s 
Every Fault. By Gelett Burgess; illustrated by 
the author. 12mo, 254 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 1.25. 

Drake of Troop One. By Isabel Hornibrook. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 321 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 


$1.25. 
Elizabeth Fry: The an el of the Prisons. By 
Laura E. Richards. mggrases, 12mo, 206 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. x 
Billy Topsail, M.D.: a Tale of Adventure wit 
Doctor Luke of the Labrador. By Norman 
Duncan. cRactrete’ 12mo, 317 pages. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1. 
Guard Gilbert. » Ralph eg A Barbour. 
fe 12mo, 310 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


of Massachusetts. By 
"Herachel Williams, 1 we 12mo, 287 pages. 


ame -}-- AM A Tale of the South Seas. 
By win C. Burritt. pipatretes, 12mo, 280 
pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 36. aay 
e Key to Betsy’s Heart. By Sarah Noble Ives. 
Tnustratea, 12mo, 225 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Literary Dolls. By Patten Beard. Illus- 
ae 4to, 114 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1.25. 
The Boys’ Book of Firemen. odd, ieviag & Crump. 
—- 12mo, 269 pages. dd ad & Co. 
Tom “Wickham, Corn Grower. By Carl Brandt. 
renee 12mo, 288 pages. Reilly & Britton. 


The Children’s Own Story Book. By Norma B. 
Carson and Florence 4 Bright. Illustrated in 
color, etc. large 8vo, 160 pages. Reilly & 
Britton Co. $1. 

The Boy Scouts of the Shenandoah. By Byron A. 
Dunn. Iiluatrated, + aoe 355 pages. A. C. 


McClurg & Co 
illy Burns of 5. By IL. T. Thurston. Illus- 
_ 12mo, 220 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


a Camp. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 276 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 
1.2 


Bob Hazard, Dam Builder. By Carl Brandt. Ilius- 
es 12mo, 272 pages. Reilly & Britton Co. 


La Salle. By Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. Illus- 
trated, 12me, 212 pages. “True Stories of Great 
Americans.” Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 








THE MORRIS BOOK SHOP 
oats oo Ae 


PoRTRAIT LIFE OF LINCOLN, with 150 portraits 
and views. Publishedat . . $2.50 - 50c 


CONFEDERATE PAPERS, MESSAGES AND Docu- 


MENTS. Two volumes. One-half Russia. 
Published at $10.00 - $2.50 


Game FisH oF NortH AMERICA, 20 colored 
plates9x12. Isswedat . . $4.00 - $1.50 


HovusEs FROM TOWN AND CountRY, Herbert. 
142 illustrations. Published at . $2.00 - 75c 


New Catalogue Ready. Mailed Free 











ssenmeinaee 





Mr Arthur Symons writes on “Russia the 


- Invincible,” Mr Dard Hunter on “Seven- 


teenth Century Type-making,” and Mr E. 
Basil Lupton on “Dickens as a Student of 
Scott” in The Quarterly Notebook for 
October. Other interesting papers will also 
appear in this issue. One dollar per year. 


The Quarterly Notebook 


17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 








Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
Structure, and writing of the Short Story, 


taught by Dr. J. 
Editor of Lippincott'’s Magazine. 
Ome student, before completing the lessons, received 


ever $1000 for man sold to Weman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's, and 
other leading magemines. 





Poetics, " 
Courses, ander professors in Harvard, B: 
De. Eocawein be leodi B- Bann eta 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 














LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
THOROUGHLY TAUGHT 


To Librarians and Library Students: 

A three months’ course in bookbinding under 
an experienced binder and teacher in a model 
shop, free. Wages paid for two months’ work. 


William H. Rademaekers 


Chester Ave. and Oraton St., NEWARK, N. J. 
Refers to J. C. Dana, Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Full information sent on application 
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F. M. HOLLY 4**hgre' 204 Pebitehon’ 


156 Fifth Aveane, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-sixth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 








The Writer’s Placing Service 


We place with Editors and Publishers, Short Stories, 
Poems, Special Articles, Books, Dramas, etc. 
ments: Editing, Revising, Tvping, Translating. We are 
endorsed by the leading Editors and Publishers. 

For terms and particulars address: 


THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Pubs., 32 Union Sq., New York 








f you want first editions, limited edi- 
tions, association books—books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 


DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston Mass. 








ANNA PARMLY PARE'T: 
LITERARY AGENT 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








WRITECRAFTERS 


Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Turn Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have sold their own work to Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier's, American, Sa 8, Har er’s, 
Associated Sunda a ney y oman’s Home 
Companion, etc. They ave helped thousands of 
writers attain successful authorship. 
FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer 
A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of The Editor” 
LEWIS &. MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer and Critic 
Send for Writecrafters Plan 
WRITECRAFTERS, Lowell, Massachusetts 











ECHOES OF DESTINY 


BY CLARENCE STONE 


A brief book of values and 


vignettes; forty cents postpaid 


THE ARNOLD PRESS 
204 E. Twenty-Fifth Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Nobedy’s Bey (Sans Famille). By Hector Malot; 
translated by Florence Crewe-Jones. Illustrated 
in gee came, © 372 pages. New York: Cupples 


ollow Tree ee and Days: Bein 
tion of the Stories about the Hollow Tree and 
Deep Woods People. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, 290 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


H a Continua- 


The Story of the United States. By Marie Louise 
Herdman. Illustrated in color, rts 8vo, 496 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 2.60. 

By Laura E. Richards. [Illus- 
pret 12mo, 119 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

In Khaki for the 
By Escott Lynn. 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Forest Friends. By Royal Dixon. Illustrated in 

Site 12mo, 206 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Phyllis MecPhilemy: A School Story. B 
SL. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 314 pages. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The - Boys of Mechanical Models. By William 
B. Stout. Illustrated, 12mo, 257 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
A Cellege Girl. By Mrs. George de Horne vee. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, 415 pages. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 
mething-to-do, Boys! Editea by Edna A. Foster. 
1 enon 8vo, 252 pages. . A. Wilde Co. 


The Roman of the Martin Connor. 
Kendall. Illustrated in color, etc., 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Isabel Carleton’s Year. By Margaret Ashmun. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 291 pages. acmillan Co. $1.25. 

Worth While People. By F. J. Gould. Illustrated, 
12mo, 149 pages. Harper & Brothers. 75 cts. 
arah Brewster's Relatives. By Elia W. Peattie. 

Seeretes. 12mo, 199 pages. Houghton Mifflin 


The Trail of the Pearl. By Garrard Harris. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 349 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


$1. 
om. Caller of Buffalo. By James Willard Schultz. 
omar tt “isene, 227 pages. Houghton Mifflin 


Beth of Old Chilton. By Marion pace Taggart. 
oe re 12mo, 348 pages. W. A. Wilde Co. 


Lumberjack Bob: A Story f a Lumber ome in the 
Alleghanies. By Lewis E ee. Magy — 
piece, 12mo, 320 pages. W. A. Wilde Co. 

Paget and Flames. By Amy E. Blanchard. oo 

mene 12mo, 305 pages. W. A. Wilde Co. 


Deeds of Dems and Daring. By William A. 
Johnston. — 12mo, 300 pages. W. A. 


t A Tale of the Great War. 
lustrated in color, 12mo, 375 


Mary 


By Oswald 
12mo, 312 


Wilde Co. 

The Golden City. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 12mo, 272 
pages. Duftield rf Co. 1.25. 

Peanut—Cub Reporter: I Seeety Life and 


Adventures on a re By alter 
Prichard Eaton. With treatiaptece, 12mo, 300 
pages. W. A. Wilde Co. $1. 

The Pathfinders of the Revolution: A Story of the 
Great March into the Wilderness and Lake 
Region of New York in 1779. By wo > 


Griffis. Illustrated, 12mo, 316 pages. 
Wilde Co. 60 cts. 
Sonny Jim. By Elaine Sterne. Illustrated, 12mo, 
314 pages. . A. Wilde Co. $1. 
y Lesley of the Border. By Am ee Blanchard. 
iiluatrated, 12mo, 331 pages. A. Wilde Co. 
c 
Mother y Etta Austin Blaisdell 


Goose Children. 
and Mary Frances Blaintell, Illustrated, 12mo, 
111 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 650 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Na 


vy ome a Fight Machine. By Rear pémivel 
Bradley A. Fiske, 8S. N. With map, 8vo, 411 
pages. Charles Scribner's = = 

The Mothercraft Manual. By > - Read, B.S. 
eerie 12mo, 440 pages. Little, Brown, & 

‘°. x 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
October, 1915-June, 1916. Vol. XLIX., with pho- 
togravure portraits, large 8vo, 510 pages. Boston: 
Published by the Society. 

By Grenville wey 


on Talking. —_ 
156 pages. Funk & Wagnalis Co. 75 c 








